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1973 Oldsmobile Ninety-Eight. 

Riverside International Raceway’s President, 
Les R ichter, says its response and agility are 
spectacular for a car of its size. 

Maybe you’ll agree. Maybe you won’t. 

But if you’re going to invest s 5,00() or more 
in a luxury car, and you drive a lot, shouldn’t 
you test drive this one? 



“Driving Southern California’s freeways as 
much as I do puts special demands on a car. 
And in my work I take a car into all kinds of 
situations, even off the road. After 400 miles 
in three days, I found the Olds Ninety-Eight 
definitely superior to my expectations for an 
executive type car,” commented 
Mr. Richter. 

“Its handling and its road- 
ability were most impressive. And 
the comfort it offers a man of my 
size is gratifying, to say the least.” 

To achieve such performance, 


Oldsmobile builds the Ninety-Eight on a long, 
127-inch wheelbase, with a suspension system 
expressly tailored to it. We feci a car priced 
S5000 or more should be superior to ordinary 
cars— not only in conventional luxuries but in 
its driving satisfactions as well. 

There arc other cars that 
might be considered in Ninety- 
Eight’s class. Most are more ex- 
pensive. But we don’t think they're 
any more car. 

Oldsmobile. 

Always a step ahead. 



The W73 Oldsmobile Ninety-Eight. 
Drive it and draw your own conclusion. 



Who has the best policy for 

New York Life believes there are 
significant differences between life 
insurance companies. 


Some people think that one life insurance com- 
pany is pretty much like the next one. Similar policies. 
Similar services. Well, we don't agree, and it could 
he worth your while to read about the things that set 
New York Life apart. 

First, ours is a mutual company. No stock- 
holders. Dividends are paid only to our policyowners. 
And, we've paid a dividend every single year for well 
over a century. Yes, New York Life is long-established 
and one of the largest life insurance companies in 
the world. We haveoffices in every state, Canada and 
Puerto Rico. 

But there's one thing more. You might call 
it an attitude or a philosophy. And its summed up 
in the word"excellence'.' 


To us, that means striving for the best possible 
performance at all times in the service of our policy- 
owners. It means a constant effort to serve you well 
in everyway, to fully live up to the trust you and your 
family place in us. 

That's why New York Life Agents are so care- 
fully selected and trained. In fact, they're so highly 
regarded by their clients that most of our new busi- 
ness comes from existing policyowners and from 
referrals. 

We think that says a lot. Why not 
talk to your New York Life Agent soon— 
and see for yourself. 

We guarantee tomorrow today. 



New York Life Insurance Company, 51 Madison Avenue, New York. N.Y. 10010. Life, Group and Health Insurance, Annuities, Pension Plans. 




Try the black comb test 


Use a dandruff shampoo on Tuesday, 
and run a black comb through your 
hair on Thursday. If you see any 
flakes, maybe what you’ve got 
isn’t ordinary dandruff. 

Ask your doctor. Flaking, scaling and itching could be early signs 
of eczema, seborrhea or psoriasis... which is why ordinary dandruff 
shampoos may not relieve these symptoms. 

But TEGR1N Medicated Shampoo guarantees relief— 
or your money back* It penetrates to the scalp to loosen 
and wash away flakes— medicates the scalp to help control 
flaking, scaling and itching with regular use. 

To prove how effective TEGRIN is, we’re packing 
a free black comb in specially marked cartons. So 
when you switch to TEGRIN, take the black comb 
test on us— and see what a difference it makes. 

*Retum unused portion to TEGRIN for full refund. 

TEGRIN Medicated 
Shampoo You get a free 
black comb in specially marked packages 
to prove it works. teqkin 

K Shampoo 
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Next week 

FACT AND FICTION flourish 
in spring training every year. 
For fact, we offer a rundown 
on the Chicago White Sox. For 
fiction, Novelist Philip Roth's 
star rookie, Gil Gamesh. 

WITH FAME already in hand, 
Chris Evert starts on the road 
to fortune as she plays for the 
first cash she can keep in a 
S50.000 tournament in Fort 
Lauderdale. Joe Jarcs reports. 

THE UPSIDE-DOWN world of 
aerobatics is the milieu of mild- 
mannered flier Mary Gaffaney. 
Free spirit Coles Phinizy fol- 
lows her career through its 
loopy course to the very top. 


© 1973 TIME INC. ALL RIGHTS RESERVED. REPRODUCTION IN WHOLE OR IN 
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‘Sothatjs 

what they mean by 
True Bourbon!’ 



Now, you know. 

Ten High gives you 
all the true bourbon 
aroma, flavor and 
enjoyment that 
Hiram Walker knows 
how to build into 
a bourbon. 

At a price that’s 
as easy to take 
as that first 
satisfying sip. 
So, sip and see. 
Ten High is the true 
bourbon value. 
From Hiram Walker. 


TEN HIGH 

Tried and True 


01972 Hiram Walker & Son* Inc , Peoria, III 





reason 
for HOPE 


"No one should die needlessly . . . but to die 
simply because no one really cares 
is the saddest thing of all." 
—A Project HOPE nurse 


The purpose of Project HOPE is to help others 
in disadvantaged areas of the world to be- 
come medically self-sufficient. Without that, 
there is little reason for hope. 

A sick man, or one with illness in his family, 
cannot contribute fully to his own welfare, 
much less to his nation's economy. 

HOPE'S doctors, nurses and allied health 
personnel go out to teach and train local 
counterparts to help themselves and their 
countrymen. 

Help them in their important mission. 

Give to: PROJECT Dept. A 

|f(TIP||jj Washmgfon ' D C ' 20007 
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FOOTLOOSE 

Why climb Specimen Mountain? Because 
of all the other things that are there 

C limb the mountains and gel their good 
tidings." naturalist John Muir wrote 
more than 100 years ago. "Nature's peace 
will flow into you as sunshine flows into trees 
. . . cares will drop off like autumn leaves." 

True - if idealized -as this statement may 
be, it ignores some of the realities of moun- 
tain climbing: sore muscles, aching feet and 
burning lungs, to name a few. And because 
the discomforts invariably come before the 
rewards, many climbing novices never 
achieve the summit. Thus they miss the joys 
that make the sport what it is. 

But 12,489-foot Specimen Mountain in 
Rocky Mountain National Park, Colo, is 
the beginner’s dream. Its thrills come al- 
most immediately, the climb is short and 
one can catch the climbing fever there after 
working up the most modest of sweats. 

The route up Specimen begins at Poudrc 
Lake in Milner Pass. 10,758 feet high, and 
follows closely along the Continental Di- 
vide. The trail is steep at first, but the large 


fir trees make good leaning posts, and 
through the short summer the floor of the 
forest abounds in snow buttercups and 
globeflowers, red crown, Indian paintbrush 
and Colorado blue columbine. 

Timbcrlinc is less than a mile uptrail. Here 
the trees arc stunted — bent sticks with a few 
scraggly branches growing toward one side. 
Beyond them is the tundra, at around 1 1 ,500 
feet, where the flowers are brilliant, though 
they rarely grow more than two inches high. 

Specimen is an extinct volcano, but its real 
crater eroded long ago. The jagged southwest 
slope is nicknamed the Crater and, looking 
down its spires, climbers often sec bighorn 
sheep drawn to salt deposits there. Elk fre- 
quent the slopes, and mule deer arc fairly 
common in the woods. Wildlife on a small 
scale includes the golden-mantled ground 
squirrel, the pika and the marmot. 

From the Crater the trail shoots straight 
up to a false summit at 12,2fi9 feet. This is 
the roughest part, but the discomfort is al- 
leviated by the view across the North Fork 
Valley to the Never Summer Mountains. 
From here the trail flattens out and the 
rocks seem actually to jump out of the way. 
This is because they are not really rocks 
but ptarmigan, grousclikc birds whose nat- 


ural camouflage makes them invisible until 
they are almost underfoot. In winter they 
are completely white, while in summer they 
take on the color of surrounding rocks. 

The last 220 feet to the summit arc the 
steepest part of the climb. On both sides of 
the trail the drop-off is rather sudden, but 
the view is unobstructed. When climbers 
top out, they are confronted with a long nar- 
row summit with Cache la Poudrc Creek 
to the cast and the North Fork of the Col- 
orado to the west. It is a favorite picture- 
taking site, surrounded as it is by moun- 
tainous spectacle: the Never Summers to 
the west, the Mummy Range and Longs 
Peak to the east and southeast, the Gore 
Range to the southwest and the Medicine 
Bow Range to the north, in Wyoming. 

Catching a thunderstorm at the peak of 
Specimen is a singular adventure: it does 
not do to linger on top when the lightning 
begins. The wind blows at gale force and 
the rain comes down in great cold drops 
that may shortly turn to hail. Things look 
grim until a couple with two small children 
trudges past on the way up. Suddenly the 
going down seems almost gay and care does 
indeed drop away "like autumn leaves." 

— Kent Dannf.n 



Heddg 


The people who are copying 
Heddon lures may fool the fisherman, 
hut they can’t fool the fish. 

Heddon invented the lure. And 
we've been responsible for every 
major innovation in lures since 1897. 

Heddon is the one everybody’s trying to copy. 
But nobody's willing to put in all the little things 
we do. And it's the little things that add up to the 
kind of performance you get with a Heddon lure. 
Ours have (1) stainless steel screw eyes 
and (2) screws, so if you see a rusty lure, it’s 
not ours. Heddon lures have a (3) patented 
hanger system so there's no contest about 
whether you or the fish get to keep the lure. Heddon 
lures are (4) scientifically balanced to give perfect action. If it 
doesn't move like it’s supposed to, it's a clever paint job, but 
it’s not a Heddon lure. We use only (5) Mustad hooks imported 
from Norway, where a man's livelihood depends on a good hook. 

Next time you see what looks like a Heddon lure, look for all 
Or look for just one thing ... (6) the Heddon name. It may not 
make much of a difference to you. But it will to the fish. 

H ’ It’s all the little things we build in 
— that keep the big ones from getting away. 
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LETTER FROM THE PUBLISHER 



Anyone who has followed Senior Writ- 
er Coles Phinizy's career may question 
the wisdom of assigning him to cov- 
er the first World Hot-Air Ballooning 
Championship (page 28). Not that 
Coles isn’t knowledgeable on the sub- 
ject, or lacks enthusiasm. When he 
talks about flying he tends to soar 
and swoop a bit himself, threatening 
at times to vanish over the horizon. 
No, the problem is that Coles and 
air don’t mix, and there is ample ev- 
idence around Phinizy’s office to sup- 
port this maxim: a smoke-blackened 
seat-belt buckle, a barograph chart 
graphically depicting a 4,200-foot fall, 
charred camera parts. And when Phin- 
izy is asked whether he has been in- 
volved in any as yet unreported aer- 
ial disasters — thus excluding the small- 
plane-into-a-clump-of-Georgia-pines 
one. the midair-crackup-of-two-light- 
planes-on-takeoff-from-a- Mcxican- 
junglc-airstrip one, the parachuting- 
into-’’a-large-body-of-water’’-on-a- 
classitied-mission one, and the 4,200- 
foot -drop-in to-a-Ncw-Jcrsey- barley - 
field-when-thc-balloon-in-which-he- 
was-riding-burst one — he answers, 
“Well, I’ve scratched off two doubles, 
you know.’’ 

Eventually the meaning of this gno- 
mic response becomes clear: not only 
has Phinizy experienced all the afore- 
mentioned falls from the air. but twice 
in his 18 years as writer-photographer- 
editor for SI he has happened to can- 
cel his reservations on flights that went 


down in two-plane collisions. One of 
those crashes was in 1956 over the 
Grand Canyon, the other in 1961 over 
New York’s East River. 

For most anecdotists. two brushes 
with spectacular death would be ma- 
terial enough. When Phinizy tells the 
stories, however, he manages to work 
in many incidental disclosures: that he 
dropped the only three passes ever 
thrown to him at Harvard, that a great 
balloonist once chewed out a passenger 
for spitting in flight “because it 
changed the buoyancy.” that there are 
200 to 250 hot-air balloons in the Unit- 
ed States today and two in Ireland 
and two in Finland (“I’ve got the fig- 
ures right here”), and that the late Mike 
Todd could be an unmannerly man. 
Todd, who was inspired by a 1955 SI 
cover picture illustrating a Phinizy bal- 
looning story to include balloon se- 
quences in Around the World in Eighty 
Days, once invited Coles to a big din- 
ner party and then asked him — “right 
in the middle of the main course, we 
were through the shrimp”- to leave 
his seat— “right across from Liz Tay- 
lor, I had a great shot of her bosom, 
just missing the centerpiece" - and 
move down to the foot of the table to 
make room for a late-arriving "bald- 
headed Henry J, Kaiser.” 

Phinizy figured he had made enough 
descents in his life already and was 
not about to be demoted at a table 
by Mike Todd. He walked out of 
the dinner. 

In next week's issue, Phinizy— to 
make the kind of narrative leap he is 
himself inclined to risk in conversa- 
tion — will report on a feisty female in 
the world of aerobatics. This is a com- 
petition in which a small plane is flown 
through a vertiginous series of maneu- 
vers. In six or so minutes of flying the 
pilot is right side up for only two. Like 
ballooning, it is a subject with the kind 
of ups and downs and ins and outs no- 
body can get a better reading on than 
Phinizy. 
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DID YOU KNOW... 

• Africans spoke more than a 
thousand tongues, and had almost as 
many systems of behavior and belief. 

• Africans practiced a kind of social 
welfare 1,000 years ago which 
provided for widows and orphans. 

• From evidence of fossil skulls and 
bone fragments, it appears that 
Africa may have been the birthplace 
of mankind, almost 2 million 
years ago. 

• Three insect villains were largely 
responsible for keeping Africa a dark 
unknown continent for many years: 
the anopheles mosquito, the tsetse 
fly, and locusts. 




Borrow 

7IFRON 

KINGDOMS 

for 10 days free 
as your 
introduction to 

GRE7IT 7IGES 
OFM71N 


Let us take you on a thousancLyear safari 
through the lost civilizations 
of ancient Africa 



The ruins of Kilwa's Great Mosque, 
built by 12th and 15th century sultans. 


T imbuktu. The name lingers hauntingly, like 
some half-remembered adventure story 
from childhood. But Timbuktu was not a fiction. 
It was a fabulous African reality— the dazzling 
center of the sixteenth century empire of Song- 
hai, intellectual capital of the Western Sudan. 
In a well-endowed university, scholars taught 
and wrote about history, religion, law and phi- 
losophy. And Timbuktu's thriving book trade 
was more profitable than any other kind of 
commerce. 

Timbuktu is only a part of the story of African 
Kingdoms. Nearly two centuries ago, the city 
of Kumasi in the Ashanti kingdom boasted 
broad boulevards, a modern army, a complex 
trading bureaucracy, indoor plumbing. In lali- 
bela, thirteenth century capital of Ethiopia, de- 
voted believers carved ten churches from solid 
rock and evidently had them adorned by arti- 
sans from Greece, Rome and Byzantium. On the 
Tassili plateau in the Sahara, the dry climate 
preserved fifteen thousand rock paintings — the 
world's greatest gallery of prehistoric art. The 
glittering port cities of Kilwa, Mombasa, Ma- 


lindi and Zanzibar awed early European explor- 
ers with their teeming and colorful life... their 
great temples, mosques and fortresses. 

More noble than savage, more spiritual 
than pagan 

African Kingdoms abounds in rich cultures— 
rich not only in material wealth, but in imagina- 
tive invention. Their myths, their interpreta- 
tions of man's place in his world, are a blend 
of poetry and philosophy. More noble than sav- 
age, more spiritual than pagan, they expressed 
their feelings and beliefs with stunning virtu- 
osity in their art, which was almost as necessary 
to them as food and water. The far-reaching 
influence of their sculpture can be seen today in 
the work of Picasso, Modigliani and other mod- 
ern masters. Their music provided the well- 
springs for jazz. 

African Kingdoms is brought to you by the 
Great Ages of Man... a series of superb books 
that "make learning a joy" as one enthusiastic 
reader put it. The text is by Basil Davidson, the 
distinguished British author of many books on 







Old Testament heroes Shadrach, Mcshach and Abedncgo. 

Part of a mural depicting Biblical episodes in 
a church in Lalibcla, Ethiopia. 


Africa. A special portfolio of drawings re-creates 
the astonishing cities of ancient Africa . . . and 
famed photographer Eliot Elisofon captures the 
incomparable African carvings in a dramatic 
photo-essay. A big, handsome, hardbound book, 
African Kingdoms contains nearly 200 illustra- 
tions in its 192 pages, 64 in full color. 

Browse for 10 days free -then decide 

You may borrow the book for a ten-day free 
trial. If it doesn’t enchant you in that time, sim- 
ply send it back. If you keep it, you pay only 
$4.95 ($5.95 in Canada), plus shipping and han- 
dling. And you will then receive other volumes 
in the Great Ages of Man— one approximately 
every other month, with the same 10-day free 
examination and at the same price of $4.95, plus 
shipping and handling. There is no minimum 
number you must buy. 

For your copy, fill out and mail the postpaid 
card bound into these pages. Or write to 
TIME-LIFE BOOKS, Dept. 1001, Time & Life 
Building, Chicago, 111. 60611 . 


Time 4> Life Bldg., 1 

Yes. I would like to examine African Kingdoms. 
Please send it to me for 10 days' free examina- 
tion and enter my subscription to Great Ages 
of Man. If I decide to keep African Kingdoms, I 
will pay $4.95 ($5.95 in Canada) plus shipping 
and handling. I then will receive future volumes 
in the Great Ages of Man series, shipped a volume 
at a time approximately every other month. Each 
is $4.95 ($5.95 in Canada) plus shipping and han- 
dling and comes on a 10-day free examination 
basis. There is no minimum number of books that 
I must buy, and I may cancel my subscription at 
any time simply by notifying you. 

If I do not choose to keep African Kingdoms, I 
will return it within 10 days, my subscription for 
future volumes will be canceled, and I will not be 
under any further obligation. 


Other volumes from 
GREAT AGES OF MAN 

Imperial Rome • Byzantium 
• Ancient China • Ancient Egypt 


Schools and Libraries: Order Library Style Bind- 
ings from Silver Burdctt Co.. Morristown. New 
lersey 07960. Eligible forTitles I, II funds. 


TIME 


LIFE 


BOOKS 





When your grandfather made this chair, hedidnt 
get the legs quite even. The nick on the top is Uncle Joe throwing his 
choo choo at your mother. The cigarette burn on the arm 
is the night you were born. And those toothmarks around the bottom 
are the puppy you grew up with . . . long forgiven and now never 
to be forgotten. 


Now that you're going to move this chair across 
the country, wouldn’t you feel better knowing that the people who 
move it won't treat it like it looks ? 

Allied Van Lines. 

We move families, not just furniture, allied van lines A A. , 



Winter in Wausau., our character building season. 


If you don't know the north country, let us tell 
you about this land where winter made its reputation. 

Sure, we have our marshmallow days when 
the earth is plump with new snow. When it’s fun to 
walk a logging road and read the history of the 
night imprinted on the trail. 

But know. too. that up here, winter has its 
cutting edge. When the snow squeals beneath your 
boots and it’s no time to put your tongue on 
the pump handle. When you can be lashed with a 
chill factor that freezes the tears on your cheeks 
and you can’t really blame spring for postponing 
its trip north. 

These are the days that pull people closer. 


So if you run a business whose spirit has been 
shaped by 60 Wausau winters, you’ve got something 
to offer in the way of neighborly helpfulness 
and vigor and energy. Because our winters have a 
way of intensifying those qualities in people. 

And if your business is serving people with 
insurance, those are pretty good qualities to offer. 
(And things to look for in your insurance carrier.) 

At Employers of Wausau, our business is 
business insurance. Practically any kind that any 
kind of business could need. And in 228 offices 
across the country, good people with the Wausau 
spirit see to it that insurance works for a living. 

All year round. And in any climate. 



Come to the source 

Employers Insurance of Wausau 

Wausau. Wisconsin 







Wilkinson 
Razor. 


Wilkinson applied the science of ergonomics to 
make a totally different kind of razor to help you 
shave closer with fewer nicks and cuts! 


Ergonomics is the science of making tools, objects, 
and instruments compatible with the human body. To 
apply this science to the design of the Wilkinson 
BONDED Razor. Wilkinson studied the physiology of 
the hand, the structure of skin and beard, the topog- 
raphy of the face, conditioned responses in shaving 
and the shortcomings of the old double-edge razor. 

Ergonomics told us blade angle must be precision 
set for closer shaves. Ergonomics told us edge ex- 
posure must be scientifically calibrated for protec- 
tion from nicks and cuts. To achieve these ergonomic 
goals, we knew each chromed stainless edge had to 
be permanently positioned in its own shaving head 
To do it, we created the Wilkinson BONDED Blade — 
the first of its kind in the history of shaving. 

Ergonomics told us the BONDED Razor needs 
only a single superb chromed stainless edge to 
shave closer than the razor most men shave with. 

With the Wilkinson BONDED you change blades, 
but you can't change the precision. Unlike old double- 
edge razors, there are no moving parts to cause mis- 
aligned blades, nicks and cuts. 

The Wilkinson BONDED is 
more than just a razor; it is a 
totally different kind of shaving 
system in which the unique 
BONDED Blade is matched to 
a razor handle which is also 
the result of ergonomic study. 

The handle is longer for better control. And flat- 
sided so you can position the head against your face 
without trial and error 

The head of the Wilkinson BONDED Razor is more 
compact than a double-edge razor. So you can 
shave under your nose and other hard-to-get-at 
places with more confidence and ease. 

Is the Wilkinson BONDED Razor a better way to 
shave in theory only? Not at all. In rigidly supervised 
tests, against double-edge razors, the Wilkinson 
\ BONDED was proved superior for less irritation, for 
\less pull or drag, for cleaner, closer shaves, with 
fewer nicks and cuts . superior in every category 
shaving performance. In fact, the Wilkinson 
is so great an improve- 
more than four million 
have bought it. 

design, BONDED 
The Wilkinson BONDED 
may well be the most 
shaving instrument 



SCORECARD 

Fdiicd by ROBERT W. CREAMER 


POWER SHORTAGE 

One of ihe sad things made evident in 
the latest bickering between baseball 
players and owners is the decline in sta- 
tus of Commissioner Bowie Kuhn, w ho 
seems now to be little more than an ex- 
alted public-relations man — and not a 
very successful one at that. A curious, 
even paradoxical, byproduct of Kuhn’s 
abdication of executive control is the re- 
naissance of the league presidents. A few 
years ago. soon after the apparently en- 
ergetic Kuhn took, over, it was accepted 
in baseball circles that league presidents 
were a dying species and would in time 
disappear, their offices becoming little 
more than administrative branches of 
the central baseball structure. But it 
seems to be working the other way round. 
The commissioner's office has less au- 
thority. while in matters of substance, 
like labor negotiations, Joe Cronin of 
the American League and Chub Feeney 
of the National appear to be playing 
far more influential roles than Kuhn. 

The baseball commissioner's relative 
impotence is even more apparent when 
the National Football League's Pete Ro- 
zclle is considered. Even though he is a 
P.R. man at heart, the smooth, glib Ro- 
zelle runs pro football. If underneath it 
all he is an owner's man, he nonetheless 
makes forceful decisions from time to 
time that are not at all popular with 
some of his bosses. The most recent case 
in point is Rozelle's ruling that New Or- 
leans Saints Owner John Mecom Jr. must 
pay his former general manager, Vic 
Schwcnk, the profit that Schwenk would 
have realized had he exercised an op- 
tion to buy and then sell a 5 f ", share of 
the club. Mecom disputed Schwenk's 
right to the option and the ex-general 
manager went to Rozelle, who said the 
evidence indicated “an agreement be- 
tween Schwenk and Mecom on the es- 
sential terms" and ruled that Mecom 
should pay. Since the amount involved 
is said to be more than S200.000, Me- 
com at first muttered something about 


going to court but later said, “I have 
no comment on the matter." 

It will be to Mecom *s credit and pro 
football’s, too, if the dispute is thus set- 
tled in camera , so to speak. What is the 
point of having a commissioner in the 
first place if he docs not have authority 
and the right to exercise it? 

OLD MASTER 

Byron Nelson, who won the New York 
Metropolitan Golf Writers' Gold Tee 
award this year for his services to golf, 
took his 61 years out to a par-3 course 
in Arizona last week and gave a small 
demonstration of the skills that made 
him the best in the world 30 years ago. 
It had been raining, but Nelson played 
the first six holes in 1-2-3-2-3-1 and fin- 
ished the 18 in 46. eight under par. 

JOHNSON RATINGS 

Polls, particularly those staged by am- 
ateurs in the field, are risky things to 
lay much store by. Saying that, we bold- 
ly turn to one conducted by Sports Ed- 
itor Chuck Johnson of the Milwaukee 
Journal. Johnson asked his readers to 
rate TV sports announcers, good and 
bad. When the mail subsided. 1,812 bal- 
lots had come to the paper, the greatest 
response the Journal had had since 2,500 
readers wrote for free seeds two years 
ago. After the counting job was com- 
pleted. the results were revealed to a wait- 
ing world. 

The favorite play-by-play announcer, 
at least in Wisconsin, was Ray Scott. 
The fact that Scott for years did play-by- 
play for the Green Bay Packers might 
have had a little something to do with 
his nearly 2-to-l margin over runner-up 
Keith Jackson. Curt Gowdy was a dis- 
tant third, Chris Schcnkel fourth. 

In balloting for worst play-by-play an- 
nouncer, Frank Gifford eked out a win 
over Lindsey Nelson, with Jack Buck 
and Jack Drees in a virtual tie for third. 
Schenkel was fifth. 

As for color commentators, the fa- 


vorite was Bill Russell, with Pat Sum- 
merall second. Tony Kubek, a Milwau- 
kee boy. finished third, just ahead of 
the team of Howard Cosell and Don 
Meredith. Like Schenkel, Cosell and 
Meredith go both ways: they finished 
third in the voting for worst color com- 
mentators. though well behind Alex 
Hawkins and Tom Brookshier, who were 
a decisive one-two. 

Now, would you like to hear what 
Journal readers think of the seeds the 
paper sent them? 

WAR OF THE RACKETS 

Billie Jean King has turned down the 
challenge hurled at her by Bobby Riggs, 
the 55-year-old former U.S. men's cham- 
pion, but Margaret Court, the Australian 
star, has picked it up. Now tennis fans 
are buzzing over the prospect of a three- 
set, SI 0.000 showdown between the two. 
Riggs, who won at Wimbledon and For- 
est Hills 34 years ago, had told Mrs. 
King, “You insist that top women play- 
ers provide a brand of tennis comparable 
to men. I challenge you to prove it. I con- 





tend that you. the top woman tennis play- 
er in the world, not only cannot beat a 
top male player but that you can’t beat 
me. a 55-year-old." 

As far as tennis reputations are con- 
cerned. Riggs had little to lose. King a 
great deal, and her rejection of the chal- 
lenge was justified. But Court, the No. 
2 woman player in the world, is in a 
much better position to accept the chal- 
lenge. The publicity, win or lose, can 
only help her. 

Now the question is: if the match 

continued 
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comes off, who will win? One lennis ex- 
pert, about Riggs' age, says, “Bobby, 
no question about it. Court doesn't have 
a chance." Another, younger and per- 
haps more in tune with the women's 
movement, says, “Margaret would win, 
although I think it would be a good 
match. Riggs is in shape and he's a re- 
triever. But Court has a big, powerful 
game and her shots would be too much 
for him.” 

CHALLENGE TO SEAGREN 

Bob Seagren's triumph in the Superstar 
decathlon (page 20) did not impress a 
group of John Brodie fans around San 
Francisco. They say they arc willing to 
give Scagrcn a chance to double his S39,- 
700 prize money in a w inner-takc-all duel 
with Brodie. “John was good enough 
to play professional golf and he is rated 
an *A' club tennis player," said one Bro- 
dic backer. “He certainly could bowl 
higher than the 131 that won in the Su- 
perstar contest. He was an all-league 
baseball player in high school." He con- 
tended Brodie could even beat Seagren 
in the 100-yard dash, supposedly the lat- 
ter's best event. “If Dick Butkus chased 
him, Brodie could do the 100 in 9.3," 
said thcconfldcnt backer. “Add gin rum- 
my and dominoes to the competition 
and it would be no contest." 

BILL FRANCHISE 

It has become a cliche to refer to an out- 
standing player as “the franchise." This 
is hyperbole, of course. The Milwaukee 
Bucks, for example, really have more 
going for them than Kareem Abdul-Jab- 
bar, although when Philadelphia says 
the same thing about the Phillies’ Steve 
Carlton the nickname seems nearer the 
truth. 

But before the year is out a new re- 
cruit to the professional ranks could be 
the franchise, or a substantial part of it. 
UCLA's Bill Walton, the country's out- 
standing college basketball player, could 
turn pro after this season. If the NBA’s 
Philadelphia 76ers gain negotiating 
rights to Walton, it is rumored they will 
offer him a S5 million deal that will net 
him 52 million clear after taxes. The 
rival ABA is preparing something even 
more heady. The ABA wants to put a 
new team in Los Angeles, Walton's home 
base, and its representatives are suppos- 
edly ready to give the UCLA star 50' , 
of the new franchise plus 50' j off the 

continued 
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THIS AD COULD PUT 
SOMEONE IN COLLEGE. 
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There are many qualified students who have all but given up on the chances for a college education (and all that 
comes with it). They have given up because funds for college seem out of reach. 

This ad just might give you the information you need to make college possible. 

The Air Force ROTC offers 6500 college scholarships. These are scholarships that cover tuition, lab and 
incidental fees, and a textbook allowance. And. as a personal allowance, the Air Force gives each cadet $100 a 
month tax free. Then, Air Force ROTC offers free flying , — 
lessons as a separate incentive. 

Sound great? It is. A college education . . .free. Plus a 
career as an Air Force officer. 

For additional information contact the Air Force ROTC 
Professor of Aerospace Studies on the college campus or 
your high school guidance counselor. Call 800-447-4700. 
toll free, (in Illinois call 800-322-4400). or send in the 
coupon. And you thought you couldn't afford college. 

FIND YOURSELF A SCHOLARSHIP 
IN AIR FORCE ROTC. 


Air Force ROTC 
Box A 

Randolph AFB.Ti 

sxas 78148 

2-SI-33 








High School 
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ITS HARD TO KEEP YOUR 
MIND ON THE ROAD WHEN 
YOUR BACK IS KILLING YOU 




We spent 1 1 years designing and refining the 
Volvo so you won't be fed up with it in 2 or 3. 

And among the things that will keep you 
from getting tired of a Volvo are our bucket seats. 

They don't just sit there like living-room 
sofas. They actually Jo things to keep you alert 
and relaxed. 

The small of your back gets special attention, 
because that’s where pain often starts. Note the 
five steel wires in the back of the seat. At the 
twist of a knob, you can tune them to give you 
firm or soft support. 

lever controls the angle of the back, from 
to reclining. 

vary the height of our seats, too. 
can also be moved forwards or 

backwards, you can adjust them precisely to your 
vital statistics. 

If you have short arms and long legs, for 
example, move the seat forward to reach the wheel, 
and raise it to make more legroom. 

So to Vblvo’s long list of sane standard 
features (like fuel injection, four-wheel disc brakes, 
radial tires and a rear window defroster) you can 
add yet another: 

A perfect fit. 

And if your car doesn't fit right, you can't 
drive right. 




Sit 






Pill 

BTPT 









Wherever you are. 

Because after giving up land 
to build our cities and highways, after 
meeting our constantly growing de- 
mands for wood and paper products, 
we still have nearly three-fourths as 
much forestland as we had when Co- 
lumbus landed. 

Even more surprising, this 753 
million acres is still widely distrib- 
uted all across the country— it’s not 
all just “out West” or “down South!’ 
57% of New York State is forest. 65% 
of Rhode Island. And 51% of New 
Jersey— the most densely populated 
state. As a matter of fact, more than 
half of the forest in the continental 
United States is located in the east- 


ern part of the country. 

Because America’s forest is 
truly an American forest, growing in 
many different elevations and rain- 
falls and temperatures and soils, its 
six distinct natural regions provide 
us with a constant variety, too, from 
the Douglas firs of the Northwest to 
the hardwoods of the Northeast. 

Much of the forest has been 
harvested and regrown three or four 
times. And, public or private, gov- 
ernment or individually owned, much 
of it is available for hunting and fish- 
ing, picnicking and camping— as mil- 
lions of outdoorsmen from Maine to 
California can tell you. So if you 
haven’t seen it lately, why wait? 


It’s right there in your back- 
yard, keeping America green— and 
growing. 

SOU'CI) Dmw'lmeniolAgiiCultiMe US Fwusi Seme 


For [he whole story on America's forest today, get "Forests USAr 
For your copy of this full-color, 16 page booklet, 
send 25c to AFl. r.O. Box 963. Arlington, Virginia 22216. 



1,500,000 people 

call these tape recorders their own. 



Now there’s something new 
for the rest of us 205,000,000. 



First came the RQ-209. With 
low silhouette styling. And 
piano-key operation. Then 
we improved that model. By 
adding a built-in mike and 
integrated circuitry. 

It became the RQ-409S. 

Now we’ve taken the best 
features of both of these 
recorders and come 
up with the RQ-309S. 

Its molded keys give your 
fingers a sure grip. 

And its built-in condenser 
mike won’t get lost or 
forgotten. Easy-Matic 
sets the right recording 
level automatically. While 
Capstan Drive operates 
the tape at a constant 
speed for better 
recording fidelity. And I 
when each cassette is / 
finished, the machine Hj 
shuts off automatically. — 


You can play our newest 

version inside on house current. 

In your car or boat with the help 
of an optional adapter. Or 
wherever you happen to be on 
its own Panasonic batteries. 

Yet, one of the biggest 
features of the RQ-309S 
is not how much we put 
in it . . . but how little it takes 
out of your wallet. 

If you need any more 
reasons to buy the RQ-309S, 
talk to the people 
who bought the RQ-209 
and RQ-409S. 

We bet you’ll get a 
million and a half more. 

200 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 10017. 
FOR YOUR NEAREST PANASONIC 
DEALER. CALL TOLL FREE BOO 243-6000. 

IN CONN.. 1-600 S82-6500. 

, Panasonic, 

' just slightly ahead of our time. 


The new RO-309S 
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top of gross gate receipts. Each ABA 
team would also contribute $100,000 to- 
ward an immediate $1 million cash 
bonus. 

Adjectives like ridiculous, unbeliev- 
able, fantastic spring to mind, but when 
you recall that the Los Angeles Lakers 
arc already paying a S300.000 salary to 
Jerry West and substantially more than 
that to Wilt Chamberlain, the financial 
impact of a Walton-Los Angeles com- 
bination makes the proposal somewhat 
more rational. 

RUFUS, OLLIE, JOE & CO. 

Despite claims that Joe Frazier's style 
caused his downfall against George Fore- 
man (Frazier would still beat Muham- 
mad Ali, the arguments go. and AM 
would beat Foreman and Foreman 
would beat Frazier again, all because 
of the disparity in style), his validity as a 
future challenger is very much in doubt. 
Evidence of Frazier's abrupt decline as 
a first-rank fighter is contained in a 
heavy-handed riddle now in circulation. 
What, asks the riddle, do Fred Ashew, 
Sylvester Dullaire, John Carroll, Cookie 
Wallace, Vernon Clay. Max Martinez. 
Bob Hazelton, Gary Wiler. Rufus Bras- 
sed. Roger Russell. Boone Kirkman, Mel 
Turnbow, Charlie Boston, Stamford 
Harris, Vic Smith, Ollie Wilson, Clar- 
ence Boone, Murphy Goodwin, Ted Gul- 
lick, Terry Sorrels and Joe Frazier have 
in common? 

The answer: all are professional fight- 
ers who were knocked out in the first 
or second round by George Foreman. 

QUAIL ARE BAD DRUNKS 

In Bradford, England last week 1 1 Paki- 
stani immigrants were found guilty of 
holding quail fights. Banned in England, 
quailfighting is a traditional sport in 
Pakistan. The normally uncontentious 
birds are fed brandy-coated birdseed to 
make them angry. 

The only thing that is not clear is 
whether the quail get angry because there 
is brandy on their birdseed, or because 
there is birdseed in their brandy. 

SOCCER TO 'EM 

Those who insist that soccer popularity 
is slowly dying in Europe and that Amer- 
ican football is the coming game there 
may hgve quite a few decades to wait be- 
fore their prediction comes true, but 
when it comes they'll be ready. Lynn 


Ashby, a Houston Post columnist, not- 
ing that U.S. businessmen plan to start 
a European football league in 1974, de- 
cided to help them by proposing names 
for the teams. “Most are obvious," Ash- 
by wrote. “The Roman Gabriels, the 
London Bridges and the Moscow Mules. 
I personally like the Buda Pests, although 
Hungary might not. Then there are the 
Istan Bulls, the Venetian Blinds, the 
Brussels Sprouts, the Bergen Edgars and 
the Geneva Conventions. But the final 
stamp of approval for this new export 
to the Continent will be when there is 
grumbling along the Riviera when the 
Nice Guys finish last." 

PRODUCT MIX 

Howard Schncllcnbcrger, new head 
coach of the Baltimore Colts, served 12 
seasons as an assistant under Blanton 
Collier. Bear Bryant. George Allen and 
Don Shula, four of the most respected 
football coaches in the country. Asked 
routinely what he had learned from each 
of them. Schncllenberger answered in 
succinct specifics. What had he learned 
from the scholarly Collier? “Importance 
of fundamentals and technical stuff.” 
From the personable Bryant? "Motiva- 
tion." From the intense, single-minded 
Allen? "Determination, tenacity and a 
personal relationship with the players." 
From Super Bowl winner Shula? "The 
scope of the whole league and a great un- 
derstanding of what's going on." 

All he needs now are some players. 

THEY SAID IT 

• Marv Harshman, Washington basket- 
ball coach, on what it would take to 
beat UCLA: "A team that combines 
the talent of Minnesota and Houston, 
the enthusiasm of North Carolina and 
a couple of Notre Dame referees." 

• Frank Lane, explaining why his Mil- 
waukee Brewers did not make a trade 
at the winter baseball meetings: “We 
didn't want to weaken the rest of the 
league." 

• Bill Russell, asked how he would have 
fared against Karecm Abdul-Jabbar: 
"Young man, you have the question 
backwards.” 

• Paul Richards, former major league 
player, manager and general manager, 
on the subject of baseball owners: “The 
owners aren’t bad. They're dumb. Mar- 
vin Miller thinks about tomorrow. They 
think about yesterday." 



This is 

a picture of a Lion. 

Someday 
it may be all you’ll 
be able to 
show your children. 

Their habitat is being 
threatened by the demands of 
a growing population, land 
abuse, and the poacher. 

The African Wildlife 
Leadership Foundation is 
helping. We’re a non 
governmental, American 
organization with the primary 
mission of assisting the African 
nations to conserve their 
unique wildlife treasure. We 
purchase land, fund programs 
to maintain national parks 
and game reserves, provide 
advanced wildlife 
management education, 
maintain wildlife education 
centers. We support two 
wildlife management colleges 
and underwrite specific 
research projects on the 
leopard, the elephant, the 
sitatunga and other species. 

Your donations (tax 
deductible) go directly to save 
the legacy of Africa's wildlife 
for all mankind. And its 
children. 

Save their world. 

It’s your world too. 

Send your contributions itax 
deductible) to: African Wildlife. 

Box 661, Washington. D.C. 20011. 

If you want to know more about 
us, please write: African Wildlife. 

1717 Massachusetts Ave. N.W.. 
Washington, D.C. 20036. 
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Sports Illustrated 

MARCH 5, 1973 


YOU GOT TO 
HAVE A GIMMICK 

To boost the sates of oil fitters and Florida homesites. 

10 real Superstars valiantly competed in a not-so-real 
decathlon. The results were more ridiculous than sublime 

by DAN LEVIN 


T hey called them the Superstars, and 
last week they came to Rotonda, 
Fla., which is 40 miles south of Sara- 
sota and, according to its Superflacks, 
is “not just a place to live, but rather, a 
way of life," to answer questions that 
somebody, somewhere, must have been 
asking. Like, can Joe Frazier outcycle 
Rod Laver? Or, who is the better bowl- 
er, Johnny Bench or Rod Gilbert? There 
were 10 Superstars, plus one Superstar 
Host, Ed McMahon, and 10 events to 
compete in — for a total of 5122,000 in 
prize money. When the two-day contest 
was over what lingered in one's mind 
was not that pole vaulter Bob Seagren 
had won or that John Unitas had lost 
but how all of them had played the 
games. 

There were also the images, so fa- 
miliar yet so strange. Unitas, for ex- 
ample, running — or almost — and no one 
chasing him. doing the 880 in well over 
four minutes. Or Unitas on the tennis 
court, belting Gilbert’s serves out of 
bounds, and saying, "Well, gracious, I 
haven't done these things in years.’’ 

And, indelibly, there was Frazier — 
“Joe Frazier, former heavyweight cham- 
pion,” the announcer kept saying, hur- 
rying by the adjective. The spectators 
gazed sympathetically upon Joe, but he 
was all good humor, hahyadoin’ every- 
one in sight. In the baseball-hitting event 
he had a chance to win. All he needed 
was 'one good hit. Grunt, whoof, whiff 
and he was out. 

Weight lifting was to have been Joe's 
specialty, though. “1 think I can lift 


about 300 pounds," he said, and he prob- 
ably could have yanked a Volkswagen 
out of a ditch. But at Rotonda there 
was a barbell on a stand, and Frazier’s 
feet were out of position, his hands un- 
evenly placed on the bar. He failed at 
170 pounds, and when Seagren, who is 
40 pounds lighter, raised the weight over- 
head Frazier looked puzzled. For the 
second time in a month — in a lifetime — 
he was wondering about his style. 

Weight lifting was the turning point 
of the competition, the first of four vic- 
tories for Seagren, and one that was 
clearly symbolic. Seagren was the only 
contestant who had proper form, the 
only one who had thoroughly prepared. 
Perhaps that was because he was also 
the only athlete at Rotonda who had 
never competed for money, and he need- 
ed a bunch. He was in fine shape — ev- 
eryone knew that; his first pro track 
season was about to begin, and from 
the start he was the victim of some play- 
ful psyching. Before the opening cer- 
emonies Bench said, “Someone’s got to 
run with a torch, you know, so why not 
let Seagren do it. He can start in Mi- 
ami." Peter Revson, the race-car driv- 
er, kept saying, "You know. Bob, I race 
every weekend for 5100,000. This is just 
pocket change to me," and Seagren’s 
acre or so of white teeth kept flashing 
in nervous laughter. In tennis, his first 
event, he couldn't get a serve in against 
Bench, who said after gaining a 3-1 lead, 
"It’s only money, Bob." 

Bench, however, took a dim view of 
his own chances. "I can’t run,” he said. 


"I can’t play tennis or Ping-Pong, the 
doctor won't let me lift weights and I’ll 
probably drown in the pool." Only 10 
weeks had passed since his successful 
lung surgery, but no athlete at Rotonda 
worked closer to his limit of endurance. 
"I feel about as I have in past years,” 
he said. "Well, maybe a little weaker 
on one side." 

"Are you trying to prove something 
to yourself here?” he was asked. 

"No,” he said. “1 never get that se- 
rious about anything but baseball.” 

Nonetheless, out of shape and weigh- 
ing in at 205 pounds, he ran a 2:33.3 half- 
mile to finish third behind Elvin Hayes 
and Seagren, the winner in 2:22.5. 

The Hayes had the advantage 

of being nearly everywhere at once, at 
least in tennis and Ping-Pong. There was 
no ball he did not get to, but he could 
not handle Seagren’s slice or Revson’s 
placements in tennis and he also could 
not see very well. Four nights before 
he had knocked heads with Jim Barnett 
of Golden State and broken his nose, 
which was encased in a big white ban- 
dage. But he had to be there, as he put 
it, "To meet Rod Laver. I’ve always 
been a fan of his, the legendary Johnny 
Unitas and, especially, Joe Frazier." 

Before the athletes arrived there was 
heavy betting — about the competition, 
continued 

Revson smugly lifted HO pounds to lie for 
third. Killy shot an Insouciant 56 — for nine 
holes — and came in last. Frazier and Laver 
grimly pedaled home fourth and second. 
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of course, and about Revson. Would 
he have a beautiful girl with him, or 
would he have two? Instead, Revson 
came alone, three days early, to work 
out. He said, “At 33 you don't learn to 
run overnight, and I don't feel like mak- 
ing an ass of myself on national TV. 
All I do in my sport is sit and coor- 
dinate my feet with my hands.” Gil- 
bert, a pretty good tennis player, found 
that Revson must do something besides 
drive a car: Revson beat him 6-1 in the 
tennis final. And a lot of people would 
like to know what Revson cats for break- 
fast. He was in second place after the 
first day, following up his win in tennis 
with one in swimming. "I have a pool 
at my apartment," Revson said. "I walk 
by it all the time." 

The thing about Jean-Claude Killy and 
Laver was that no one knew what to ex- 
pect. Athletically, they seemed to be all 
there. Killy's sport requires preternatural 
nerves and reflexes, and Laver, isn’t 
he the Rocket? The day before com- 
petition began he had beaten Roy Em- 
erson in straight sets in Toronto. In Ro- 
tonda. Laver smiled often, his little blue 
eyes seeming to take in everything at 
once, but he spoke little. Killy spoke 
less. He seemed always to be gazing at 
a distant point, possibly aghast at being 
stuck for two days in a place that was 
both warm and flat. 

According to the rules, Laver was 
barred from the tennis event. Bench from 
batting, bowler Jim Stefanich from bowl- 
ing and Seagren, not altogether reason- 
ably, from the 100-yard dash. Yet Laver 
could play table tennis. He said he had 
not done so in 10 years, but nowhere in 
the competition was there a greater sense 
of watching a master at work. He beat 
Killy 11-0 in the final. 

"Be careful," Gilbert said to spec- 
tators along the fairway at the nine-hole 
golf event. "The Kid is known to be 
waahld.” The Kid wasn’t kidding. He 
had arrived at 7 :30 a.m. from New York, 
where the Rangers had defeated the Is- 
landers the night before. At 9 a.m. he 
grabbed a tennis racket, and went out 
to beat Unitas. That afternoon he was 
part of a golfing threesome — Bench. Ste- 
fanich and The Waahld Kid. The gal- 
lery loved him. They called him Fill, or 
Gilbert, as in filbert, and he got home 
on guts alone with a 52. Stefanich won 
with a 41 : Bench was second with a 42. 

Ironically, the golf drew the week’s 
biggest crowds. The developers of Ro- 


tonda had not wanted to host "just an- 
other golf tournament,” as Dick But- 
ton, the man who conceived of the Su- 
perstar decathlon way back in 1948, pul 
it. That year Button won an Olympic 
gold medal in figure skating. He also 
won the Sullivan Award, given to the 
country's best amateur athlete, and, he 
recalls, “1 was nonplussed. 1 was a ter- 
rible athlete." So Button had an idea: 
why not stage a competition to deter- 
mine who the real athletes were? He 
got nowhere with it until a year ago 
when he had it presented to the mak- 
ers of Fram Oil Fillers, who agreed to 
underwrite half the sponsorship costs for 
the ABC-TV special, which was telecast 
last Sunday. 

But no one, not even Button, claimed 
that the world's best athlete had been 
chosen at Rotonda. Publicity consider- 
ations precluded that. For one thing, 
the need for maximum TV appeal re- 
quired that every major sport be rep- 
resented, and basketball players, for ex- 
ample, or trackmen, are likely to be bet- 
ter athletes than bowlers. For another, 
big names were of paramount impor- 
tance. And then there were the events, 
the implication that to be "great” an ath- 
lete must know how to bowl, swim and 
lift weights and play tennis, golf and 
Ping-Pong. The organizers wisely min- 
imized this problem by requiring each 
entrant to compete in only seven of the 
10 events, but still there were questions. 
Why table tennis and the 100-yard dash? 
Why not foul shooting and a round of 
archery or skeet? 

A point system was used to keep track 
of standings and earnings — 10 points for 
first, seven for second, etc., at S300 per. 
This did create interest and even a bit 
of suspense, but the entertainment val- 
ue w , as largely confined to ogling the 
celebrities. 

The swimming event was the most 
amusing. Before his 50-meter heat Fia- 
zier said, "I can swim fine, as long as 
they got a shallow end and ropes so I 
can grab on.” At one point Frazier — 
oh, it was unbelievable — was dog-pad- 
dling! Revson, Killy and Seagren had 
finished by the time Joe made his turn. 


Stefanlch's pitty-pat serves got him a fifth, 
while Gilbert's lunging irons produced a 52, 
good for fourth. Revson, Hayes, Bench and 
Killy pound through 880, which Seagren won. 




PHOTOGRAPHS BY JAMtS DRAKE 

“Trouble staying in my lane?” he re- 
plied to a questioner. “I had trouble stay- 
ing in the water.” Frazier’s unofficial 
time was 1 :42.05. Scagren did 34.6, but 
in the 100-mcter final he lost to Rev- 
son, who was caught in 1 : 1 8.2. 

The bowling competition was held the 
first evening, and Stefanich said Bench 
should be the favorite as he was the 
only one who brought his own ball. In- 
deed, Bench won with a 131. But Fra- 
zier got the biggest hand when he 
knocked down a total of three pins with 
his first two balls. Earlier he had said, 
"Sure I can bowl. I just can’t keep score.” 

The first day ended with Seagren’s 
weight-lifting victory, and after five 
events he had 17 points to Revson’s 20 
and Bench's 21. 

The second day began with baseball, 
in which each contestant got nine at 
bats. A hit beyond the infield was worth 
one point. Two, three and four points 
were awarded for drives over fences 250, 
300 and 350 feet distant. Seagren had 
practiced for three days and that, to- 
gether with his upper-body strength, 
helped him win with eight points. Ste- 
fanich and Gilbert tied for second. 

Much of the interest in this event was 
created by the ABC-TV men. First they 
packed the crowd together to make it 
look larger, then they gave instructions 
about when to cheer. Once a child lift- 
ed a crayoned sign that read abc wf. 
love you. A terrific groan went up. It 
was supposed to sound spontaneous. Ap- 
parently, it did not because it was not 
included on the TV show. 

After Laver won the table tennis, 
Hayes took the 100 against a stiff wind 
in 11.5, with Killy second, Laver third, 
Revson fourth and Frazier last in 13.5. 
Seagren then won the half-mile run eased 
up by a huge margin, and the stage was 
set for the bicycle race. 

The bikes were three-speed Colum- 
bias, and the Superstars looked like big 
children as they warmed up. Frazier went 
out fast in the first half-mile heat, with 
no thought of pace or tactics, and he 
won, getting a big hand. 

Bench was in the second heat, but at 
the first turn his handlebars collapsed 
and he was unable to finish. He stomped 
off in a huff, but the officials let him 
ride another lap against the clock. Back 
he came, with little rest. He lost a few sec- 
onds when he started in the wrong gear 
and still only missed qualifying by eight- 
tenths of a second. 


In the final Frazier started fast and 
confident again. He went way out front, 
but this was a mile, not a half. Seagren 
held back: he had planned his race. Just 
beyond the halfway point Frazier, wear- 
ing another of his puzzled expressions, 
began to fade. Seagren came on to win 
in 3:19.05. Laver was second, Killy third, 
and Frazier, in agony now from thigh 
cramps, had to be helped from the track. 

The Superstars competition was over. 
Winner Seagren earned S39.700. Killy 
was second (523,400), though he had tak- 
en no firsts. Laver- and Revson tied for 
third. Bench was fifth and Frazier and 
Unitas tied for last (53,600). 

Before the bike race Killy had ex- 
plained to Laver how to use the gears, 
and then Laver ungraciously beat him. 
“In bicycle racing there is a lot of tech- 
nicity involved," Killy said. “I teach him 
how to shift, and then I can’t catch him.” 
But Killy was not angry. That was not 
the point of it all. It was how they played 
the games. end 
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LEE RETURNS TO AX A FORREST 


Trevino had said that once the tour left the 
West, things were sure to start looking up. 


After a series of lackluster performances in the West that had his fans wondering what was wrong. Lee Trevino 
went to Florida, borrowed himself a set of sticks and cut down young Forrest Fezler by BARRY McOERMOTT 


I t was hard to find Lee Trevino when 
the pro golf tour was out there in 
California and Arizona and Hawaii, 
while Jack was winning Bing's tourna- 
ment and Amie was taking Bob's, while 
Bruce Crampton swept Arizona and the 


firm of Funseth, Schlee and Dickson 
snapped up three. But Lee was there, 
slashing around in the weeds, getting 
off his gags and gagging at some of the 
worst performances of his pro career. 

Lee Trevino finishing 55th? Yep. The 


same guy who does the aspirin and au- 
tomobile and soft-drink commercials. 
The comic book character with the Mick- 
ey Mouse swing and Superman results. 
The fellow who sprouted quick like a 
mushroom about six years ago and be- 
gan winning the U.S. and British Opens 
in the years Jack Nicklaus did not. 
Taught us that Mexicans do something 
besides take siestas in Hollywood West- 
erns. Made tattoos and Elvis Presley hair 
fashionable again. The Nemesis. Sam 
had Ben. Arnold had Jack. Jack had 
Lee. And still does, it seems. 

People were reminded of all that last 
week near Fort Lauderdale, Fla., a zip- 
py community where a lot of folks dress 
like advertisements and look as if they 
could fly youth fare. It was there, at the 
Jackie Gleason Jnverrary National Air- 
lines Classic, one of the richest tour- 
naments and longest proper nouns on 
the pro golf tour, that after six weeks 
of looking like a guy fumbling with the 
apartment key while his telephone is ring- 
ing, Lee Trevino found his golf game 
again — with a borrowed set of clubs. 
He won the tournament and the 552,000 
first prize, but more important, his per- 
formance alerted the other tour giants 
that he was back from running with the 
grunions. 

The Gleason also established Forrest 
Fezler as a phone book listing instead 
of the name of a national park. Poor For- 
rest. For three days he was the surprise 
of the tournament, even more scintil- 
lating than President Nixon's cameo ap- 
pearance. A 23-year-old in his second 
tour year, he had to qualify for the Glea- 
son, but once in he took a share of the 
first-round lead and, astonishingly 
enough, moved ahead on Friday, and 
more ahead on Saturday — three strokes, 
in fact. He had needed three tries at the 
TPD players’ school before he could get 
out on the tour. Now he was telling a 
rapt press room audience that he has 
been playing well since growing a mus- 
tache. Sunday, as it had to, reality caught 


up with Forrest. A missed four-footer 
at 17, a missed five-footer at 18, a bur- 
ied head and a sob. But second place 
was worth S29.640. 

First place meant a lot more than mon- 
ey. Before the tournament began every- 
one was wondering if Trevino had a 
terminal case of bad grip or crooked 
arm. "'I played with Lee a couple of 
times this year, and it seemed as if he 
was 25 feet from the hole all day," said 
Lanny Wadkins. "You can't score that 
way. For the last few years it’s been most- 
ly Trevino and Nicklaus. I think that’s 
going to change. There are too many 
good young players out here. They have 
to win.” 

Well, maybe. Certainly Trevino had 
not worried golf's aspiring mod squad 
with his performance on the West Coast. 
In six tournaments he had shot only 
one round under 70 and won only pin 
money — 513,500. Even at Tucson, where 
he had won twice before, he ended a dis- 
tant 13th. Trevino’s ninth-place finish 
in the Crosby was the best of a futile 
lot, and his scoring average was up over 
a stroke per round from last year, when 
he won the Vardon Trophy for the third 
straight time. Trevino was worried. 

"He’s tried beating it from so many 
different angles recently," said Cesar Sa- 
nudo, Lee’s best friend on the tour. "I 
told him two weeks ago, ‘Why don’t 
you quit all this and just be Lee Tre- 
vino?’ I think he needs to play less so 
that he wants to win when he does play. 
He just has to get hungry, that’s all." 

But after so many years of living with 
a growling stomach, Trevino has grown 
accustomed to feeling full. He estimates 
that last year he did 23 television com- 
mercials and took another 20 days to 
play exhibitions, plus merchandising 
clothing, golf club equipment and any- 
thing else that he could stamp with his 
sombrero trademark. "I don't like to 
leave anything on the table," Trevino 
said early last week. "I’d play two ex- 
hibitions a day if I could. Look, I could 
be parked at a red light, and a guy could 
run into my car and break my back, 
and it would be all over. I'm doing a 
lot of work on my game, but I’m not wor- 
ried. I made it big. That outside stuff is 
getting in my way, but I'm making so 
much money that I can’t stop. If 1 keep 
playing this way, it’ll slow down the con- 
tracts, but when it gets to where they 
don’t want me for the contracts, then 
I’ll be able to practice and work on my 


game. As long as they keep buggin' me, 

I like it. When my game goes sour. I’ll 
play exhibitions for charity." 

After breaking 70 in 12 of his last 21 
rounds in 1972, Trevino had his clubs 
reshafted, then stored them for a few 
weeks. "I figure I won over 5600,000 in 
2 l A years with those clubs, but when I 
picked them up at Christmastime they 
felt heavy to me. I thought it was be- 
cause 1 had been sick.” 

As the 1973 tour moved along in Cal- 
ifornia, Lee attributed his poor showing 
to his usual early season slump. He nev- 
er has won a tournament on the West 
Coast and likes to joke that Calif, is 
short for Come and Live in Florida. Bat- 
tling his game, he grew irascible. He 
gave up his daily two-mile run, figuring 
that the resulting loss of weight had af- 
fected his swing. Finally, out of frus- 
tration, he decided his clubs must be 
too heavy and he chopped some weight 
from them. When he was finished they 
looked like well-used tool bits. 

Upon arriving at the Gleason, Tre- 
vino did not have a set of clubs he could 
call his own. He tried some new ones in 
the Wednesday pro-am, shot a 76, tossed 
them away and considered trying a set 
owned by one of the women pros. Then, 
late Wednesday afternoon, he experi- 
mented with a set that belonged to Sa- 
nudo. The clubs had the same flex shafts 
in them as the ones he had used for the 
last few years. Suddenly, in the twilight 
on the Inverrary practice tee, the old Tre- 
vino action was back. The ball was fly- 
ing true. "How about this, huh ... eh 
. . . huh?" Trevino yipped in his style. 
"Look at this." 

Trevino went back to his room at a 
nearby golf course Wednesday night, put 
new grips on the clubs and w as up at eight 
o’clock Thursday morning hitting prac- 
tice balls for three hours on a range just 
outside his door. Then he hastened to the 
tournament for the opening round, and 
right away faced a challenge. Starting 
play on the 10th hole, Trevino had a sec- 
ond shot of 1 70 yards to a flag tucked be- 
hind a bunker, the wind in his face. It was 
the delicate type of shot that he had not 
been able to master all year. He hit a high 
fade, and the ball stopped 12 feet from the 
hole. "O.K.. O.K., here I go," Trevino 
squealed to hiscaddie. "Looky here now, 
eh . . . huh.” 

The shot seemed to restore Trevino’s 
confidence, the most important facet of 
any golfer's game. He made 13 birdies 



in the first three rounds of the Gleason, 
posting three straight 69s. That put him 
in second place. 

After each round Trevino hurried back 
to his living quarters for more practice. 
Long after dark he was still hitting balls, 
driving out onto the range in his car 
with his caddie to retrieve them by the 
illumination of the headlights. Then he 
would be up early the next morning for 
still more practice, trying to master the 
feel of his new clubs. He said he was 
still not as comfortable with them as he 
once felt with his old ones, but every- 
thing was improving day by day. By Sun- 
day morning Lee Trevino felt certain 
he was ready to win. 

Which he did, though in the old hus- 
tler's fashion of letting the other fel- 
low’s nerves do it for you. After rounds 
of 67-69-68 Forrest Fezler, mustache and 
all, could only manage a 76. Trevino’s 
72 was no pearl, but it was jewel enough 
to win. end 
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His millionaire owner considered 
Crusading a flop and, in truth, he 
could not get around a track— until 
he was sold for Si. Now he's a whiz 

by WHITNEY TOWER 


K entucky Derby favorite Secretariat 
will be syndicated for S6 million. 
Which makes it all the more ironic that 
one of the top racehorses in the land — 
a gelding named Crusading — was bought 
only a year ago for S I . 

Last Saturday in the S83,I50 San An- 
tonio Stakes the 5-year-old bay, now 
owned by a veterinarian, James Temple, 
sought his sixth straight win and his 
ninth in 1 1 lifetime starts. Though it 
was six weeks since his last race and he 
had trained too lightly (he dislikes tak- 
ing the slightest exercise in mud and 
Santa Anita has been a sea of slop re- 
cently), Crusading went off the 8-to-5 
favorite of 40,000 fans. He charged 
alongside Kennedy Road as the field 
turned for home and dueled through the 
stretch, only to lose by a nose in a flail- 
ing finish. It is no longer just sentimen- 
talism to rank Crusading among the fa- 
vorites for the upcoming Santa Anita 
Handicap. He belongs with the best. 

In 1968 at Kentucky's vaunted Clai- 
borne Farm, the newly foaled Crusading 



seemed to have excellent prospects. He 
was a son of Round Table and his dam 
was a stakes-w inning daughter of Bold 
Ruler. He was also remarkably hand- 
some. But the following year the colt 
turned into a rogue. "He became mean," 
declares Seth Hancock, whose late fa- 
ther owned the stud. "He was so rough 
to handle that two grooms quit.” 

That fall, however, when Trainer Jim 
Maloney visited Claiborne to choose a 
number of yearlings to race for Owner 
William Haggin Perry, the colt seemed 
a model of decorum. “1 wasn’t aware 
of his meanness," Maloney says. “In 
fact, Crusading was my first choice 
among all the horses. He was a good- 
looker and his dam. Tcrentia, had abil- 
ity despite being unsound. She won 
$125,000 for our stable. I thought Cru- 
sading would be a good one." 

Patience has paid otf big for Trainer Pratt(ieft) 
and Owner Temple as Crusading ( in blinkers 
at the San Antonio finish) battles with the best. 
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Almost immediately things went bad. 
Like his dam. Crusading became per- 
petually sore. The lameness would shift 
mysteriously from one leg to another, 
and on more than one occasion the stead- 
ily growing colt stumbled so badly he 
fell down. The horse could not be 
trained — it was too risky for an exer- 
cise rider to gallop him. So he went un- 
raced at two. The next year he showed 
no sign of improving and. because he 
had become overly fat, was gelded. 

When Jim Maloney shipped his sta- 
ble Fast from Santa Anita in April 1971, 
Crusading was left behind. Dr. Temple, 
the stable's veterinarian, agreed to look 
after the horse. He took the gelding into 
the foothills of the San Gabriel Moun- 
tains where he ow ns a six-acre ranch in 
Bradbury Estates. The vet turned Cru- 
sading out under the avocado trees with 
a motley group of ponies, mares and pen- 
sioners and set about solving his prob- 
lems. "The infirmities were puzzling," 
Temple explains. "Not only would the 
soreness move from leg to leg. it would 
move from one part of a leg to another 
part. Operating on a sesamoid didn't 
solve anything. One day it would be a 
knee, the next time a foot. Tests showed 
he was having metabolic trouble. His 
calcium and phosphorous levels were 
way out of position, so I put him on 
high dosages of vitamins, proteins and 
amino acids. He received shots daily, 
and pretty soon he showed so much im- 
provement that 1 began riding him 
around the ranch." 

In July the horse was sent back to 
the track but he went wrong again. Thor- 
oughly discouraged, Owner Perry sug- 
gested that Temple might be able to 
use Crusading as a saddle horse. The 
vet look the bay home and soon after 
had him exercising daily in a 65-foot 
ring. In December when Perry's stable 
arrived in California for the Santa Ani- 
ta meeting. Temple returned his "saddle 
horse” to Trainer Maloney, apparently 
cured. But when Crusading flopped once 
more, this time just after New Year's, 
Perry was determined to get rid of his 
problem horse. And no one could blame 
him. Crusading was now four and still 
unraced. 

On February 7, 1972, as Perry was 
standing in front of his barn, he heard 
a loud thump: Crusading had fallen in 
his stall walking from the hayrack to 


the water bucket. "That did it,” Perry 
recalls. "1 turned to Jim Temple and 
said, ‘You can have him for a dollar. 
That will make the sale legal.' Jim said 
he’d buy. The check went through my 
bookkeeper's oflice in Middleburg. Va., 
just like any other business dealing." 

Continuing the series of shots. Tem- 
ple turned over his purchase to a young 
horseman named Tommy Pratt. "I gave 
the horse nothing but slow works for a 
long, long time," says Pratt. "When I 
got him he was 100 pounds overweight. 

I thought if we could run him in a S 10.000 
claiming race everyone could make a lit- 
tle profit. But one day I put Jockey Fer- 
nando Toro on him and said. ‘Let's see 
what he’ll do.' He went five-eighths of 
a mile in 58 [a clocking that would 
equal or better the record at some tracks], 

I knew then that we had ourselves a race- 
horse." The bay made his first start at 
Hollywood Park in April 1972. won by 
four lengths, and has been ofl" to the 
races since. 

Now fully recovered from his severely 
anemic condition. Crusading is dow n to 
two vitamin shots each week and, with 
these, his metabolism level has remained 
fairly constant. Going into the San An- 
tonio he had earned S92.325. He had 
won the Palos Verdes Handicap at six 
furlongs and the San Carlos Handicap 
at seven furlongs, although the latter vic- 
tory was achieved on the disqualification 
of Kennedy Road, who finished a nose 
in front in that race, too. 

"Crusading took a lot of schooling," 
says Pratt. “He was so rough in the pad- 
dock and at the gate. Track officials gave 
me permission to work him between 
races, and this helped. As for the rest 
of his training, I'm in the position now 
to say it's easy to train a good horse. 
From the start. I taught Crusading how 
to rate. I don't want any horse of mine 
busting off in front and running himself 
into the ground. If you don't know him, 
though, you might still think he's lame 
at times. He has a lame horse's habit of 
slinging his head up and down. His first 
two losses were our fault, not his. Once 
I ran him in flat shoes on the grass and 
that was a mistake. The other time the 
stable pony acted up and unsettled him 
on the way to the post." 

Bill Perry seems to have few regrets 
about the bargain sale. "I have no sour 
feelings," he says. "I still own the mare. 


and I have a full brother to Crusading 
in training in Ireland. I thought it would 
be nice to give Dr. Temple a horse to 
hack around his ranch, but I'm delight- 
ed he’s winning stakes with him instead." 

Fortunately, the Perry stable, tradi- 
tionally one of the strongest at Santa 
Anita, does not have a ranking hand- 
icapper in racing at the moment, thereby 
eliminating any chance of embarrass- 
ment. Crusading faced a field of six in 
the San Antonio, including in addition 
to his nemesis, Kennedy Road, the San 
Pasqual winner. Single Agent. 

The gelding drew the outside post po- 
sition, which Pratt considered unfortu- 
nate. Crusading would need a good start 
in the mile-and-an-eighth race, and the 
trouble is that for all his years. Tem- 
ple's horse is still a relatively green per- 
former. As Pratt feared, Crusading broke 
slowly. He ran wide into the first turn 
and was carried out still farther by oth- 
er horses. The field was midway down 
the backstretch before Toro was able to 
case the gelding close to the rail. In the 
far turn Crusading moved smartly to- 
ward the leaders, surging into second 
behind Kennedy Road. Roaring off the 
turn, the two horses moved into the 
stretch side by side. Track Announcer 
Terry Gilligan called Crusading in front 
near the eighth pole (but the official chart 
of the race never shows him on top). 
As they passed under the wire, it seemed 
not the width of a whip separated the 
two. But Kennedy Road eventually was 
declared the winner. "It was close close," 
said Pratt. "Being forced wide on the 
first turn took a little out of Crusading 
that he needed in the stretch." Toro de- 
clared that all those lost workouts also 
had hurt the horse. 

If the skies are clear and Crusading 
is at his fittest on March 10, he will be 
a contender in the big handicap, which 
will draw the nation's best older horses — 
Cougar 11, Bicker, Royal Owl and 
Quack, as well as Kennedy Road. In 
any case, the long-range forecast for Cru- 
sading is excellent. He has been so light- 
ly raced that he should have many good 
seasons ahead of him. He could com- 
pete for years, until he, uh, dropped. 
But Dr. Temple regards his bargain fond- 
ly. "We’ll only race Crusading until he 
loses interest." the vet says. Which seems 
fair. The doctor already has gotten his 
money's worth. end 


D uring a week of fitful weather in 
the dreary month just past, 128 hot- 
air balloonists descended on Albuquer- 
que. turning the tow n into a kindergarten 
of delight. There were balloons every- 
where. There were balloons way up high 
and there were balloons just over the 
rooftops, drifting this way and that. 
There were beautiful striped balloons 
and checkered balloons and red balloons 
and blue balloons and green and yellow 
balloons. There was a white balloon and 
even a black balloon. 

All the balloonists had been invited 
to Albuquerque and. making the most 
of it, they dropped in everywhere. 
They landed in the streets and park- 
ing lots arid schoolyards and shopping 
centers. They settled down on suburban 
lawns, on golf courses and ball fields. 
They visited the Navajo Indians on 
their reservation and they wandered 
down on the high mesa west of town 
and in the frosty mountains to the 
east. Several balloonists happened onto 


restricted military land, where they 
were treated cordially and had their 
camera film developed (and inspected) 
without charge. 

Never before have so many balloonists 
had such a free run of a town, and it is 
unlikely that as many will ever again. 
Certainly no city should try playing host 
to such a pack of gaudy drifters unless, 
like Albuquerque, it has a very plastic 
imagination and lots of elbowroom. Fif- 
ty of the balloonists came to enjoy a 
week of carnival and fly in minor com- 
petitions. The other 78 came hoping to 
emerge from the whole flurry as the first 
world champion hot-air balloonist. Be- 
fore the four flights of the world cham- 
pionships began, 49 Americans compet- 
ed in an elimination test to select four 
to represent the U.S. against 28 foreign- 
ers from 13 countries. 

In the foreign field there were four 
Englishmen, four Swedes, three Canadi- 
ans. three French, three Germans, three 
Belgians, one Finn, one Australian, one 
eontlnued 



Albuquerque was a one-balloon town. Then they had a contest and 
128 of them came bob, bob, bobbing along by COLES PHINIZY 

UP AND DOWN AND ALL AROUND 
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ALL AROUND conlinufd 


Swiss, one Dane and a Dutch lass. To 
round out the group in a sport where 
Irish luck counts for a lot. the Dublin 
Ballooning Club sent its entire fleet of 
balloons — both of them. The whole Ital- 
ian fleet of one balloon also would have 
been on hand except that someone filched 
it out of a Milan warehouse three weeks 
ago. The Italian pilot, a handsome 72- 
year-old lawyer named Franco Segre. 
competed nonetheless in a borrowed 
English envelope. 

In a world saddled with superscrious- 
ness, competitive ballooning is a step 
backward in the right direction. By its 
nature it is a haphazard and happy 
game, a heady mixture of skill and 
blind, stumbling luck. A balloon pilot 
may be totally charged up with desire, 
ready to do or die for God. country 
and V'ale. but he is still dependent on 
his balloon. There's the rub. There is 
no such thing as an inspired balloon. 
All hot-air balloons arc fat, indolent 
clowns, bulging with indifference. They 
can be made to ascend and descend, 
but they never go anywhere on the level 
unless pushed by the wind. Balloons sim- 
ply do not care. 

Considering that his craft is barely 
tractable, how does a balloon pilot prove 
his skill in a meet? There are many mad- 
cap ways. Forty years ago. when there 
were fewer power lines, superhighways, 
airliners and other hazards, gas balloon- 
ists often stayed aloft for two days and 
nights, stretching their luck to see who 
could go the faithest. In the old gasbag 
meets, the honors usually went to the 
crew who could best read the weather 
written in thecloudsand had gutsenough 
to throw their radio and everything else 
over the side to keep flying. Distance 
tests of short duration with a fixed al- 
titude limit are possible in hot-air bal- 
loons today, but they prove little. In 
the few hours a hot-air balloon can fly, 
the weather rarely changes enough to 
test an expert. The winner is usually the 
man who gets to the altitude limit quick- 
est and thus rides a fast w ind for the long- 
est time. In Europe hot-air balloonists 
have fun with a reverse sort of distance 
test: seeing who can travel the least dis- 
tance in a given time. In such a com- 
petition the balloonists try to hang low 
and look for dead air or counter winds 
that will take them anywhere but on- 
ward. No one on the ground is allowed 
to assist the pilot in his attempt to go 
nowhere, but the pilot is permitted to 


drag a rope to reduce speed, and he 
may hang onto any tree until the irate 
landowner tells him to be off. European 
hot-air men often compete to see who 
can pick the greatest variety of leaves 
in flight, and to see who can dip up 
the most water without touching down. 
In England, where the terrain is ac- 
curately gridded yard by yard, bal- 
loonists try to see who can deviate 
the least — or deviate the most — from 
a prescribed heading on a chart. It 
does not matter how far a pilot trav- 
els in the event: he is judged only by 
his angle off the heading. 

In the world meet at Albuquerque such 
events were not feasible. Compared to 
England, the open spaces of New Mex- 
ico have only been crudely gridded. To 
measure the deviations of 32 wandering 
balloonists accurately would have taken 
days, perhaps weeks. Collecting leaves 
or water also was out of the question. 
Once the wind carries a balloonist onto 
the arid flats around Albuquerque, there 
is not much water for the dipping or 
many leaves for the plucking. A bal- 
loonist leaning out of his basket to snatch 
at the sparse greenery on the desert floor, 
like as not, would get a handful of yuc- 
ca spines. So to test skill as much as pos- 
sible, the championship committee at 
Albuquerque decided on four events', one 
traditional game of hare and hounds and 
three barograph runs. 

In hare and hounds a committee bal- 
loon leaves five minutes ahead, then the 
competitors take off in sequence and try 
to land where it lands. In such a game 
it is sometimes better to be first off af- 
ter the hare and sometimes not. The 
pilot off early has the best chance of tid- 
ing the same winds, but if the winds 
hold, then a pilot in the ruck can watch 
his rivals and their shadows coursing 
over the ground — he has, in effect, a 
pack of trial balloons showing the con- 
ditions ahead. 

First off. last off; in the whimsical 
winds of Albuquerque it mattered not. 
The committee balloon put down 12 
miles from the start, near a road on the 
Isleta Indian reservation. The pursuing 
balloonists scattered far and w ide. Some 
of them could have done about as well 
blindfolded. The air for miles about was 
filled with the soft roar of drowsy drag- 
ons as balloonists here, there and ev- 
erywhere gave short blasts on their burn- 
ers, hunting for wind at some level that 
would take them the right way. Half of 


the pack landed more than two miles 
off the mark. Only nine came within 
half a mile of the hare. Commenting on 
his sorry performance. Dennis Floden. 
a Michigander who was to go on to 
win the world title, said, "As the In- 
dians would put it, I landed many moons 
away." 

A West German, Arno Sieger, third to 
take off, landed 91 1 feet from the hare. 
Janne Balkedal of Sweden. Ilth off. 
closed the gap to 849 feet. Peter Langford 
of Britain, off late and profiting some- 
what from the navigational disasters pre- 
ceding him, won the event by hitting 
down 810 feet off the mark. Veikko Ka- 
seva of Finland was the unluckicst wan- 
derer of the lot. While Kaseva was sailing 
3,500 feet above the ground, planning to 
drop in fast, his burner went out. In the 
10 minutes that he fumbled vainly to re- 
light it, he was caught in rising air on the 
windward side of the Manzano Moun- 
tains. He rode flamelessly over the moun- 
tains and was dumped six miles from the 
target on a snowy slope studded with pi- 
non trees. Before he could deflate his fab- 
ric with frostbitten hands, the pinons had 
pul more than 100 feet of gashes in it. It 
was the only serious damage of the w hole 
meeting. The next worst came during a 
barograph run when Horst Kallenbach 
of West Germany knocked down a tele- 
phone line in Albuquerque. On hearing 
of KallenbacITs misplay. Kaseva said 
philosophically. "That's how it is. The 
Finns get lost in the woods and the Ger- 
mans invade the towns." 

On the first barograph run in the world 
meet, the pilots were required to fly in a 
horizontal track between 1 .000 and 1 , 1 50 
feet. On the second day they were expect- 
ed to fly for prescribed periods at various 
levels from 1,000 to 2.000 feet. On the 
third run they were to fly at 1 .000 feet and 
three times rise to 1,400 and descend as 
fast as possible back into the 1 ,000-fooi 
track- jumping three invisible hurdles as 
it were. In all three tests they were docked 
points whenever the stylus of the baro- 
graphs put on their balloons wandered 
outside the prescribed lines. 

Since barographing tests a pilot's skill 
in vertical flight, where he has the most 
control over his willy-nilly balloon, sure- 
ly it is a valid competition. But it is equal- 
ly certain that 45 minutes of barograph- 
ing on three consecutive days is too much 
of a good thing. After one day of it 
most of the Europeans were boggle-eyed 
and bored. Back home they are accus- 

continued 
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GM Update: our new energy-absorbing bumper. 
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First you'll Then you’ll 

jike how good love how well 

it looks. it works. 




That’s the 73 bumper system found on 
many new GM cars. 

Because behind that lovely mass of 
sculptured steel and chrome is a shock- 
absorbing system that lets your bumper 
take minor impacts. 

Now. automobile shock absorbers 
are nothing new. For over 50 years 
they’ve been used to help take up road 
bumps. Well, General Motors took this 
principle and turned it around ... to help 
absorb front-end bumps. 

It seems so simple. But just consider 
the fact that the average car going into 
a barrier at only 5 mph produces more 


than 40,000 Ib./in. of energy— and this 
bumper has to absorb it. (Under the 
same circumstances, a 200-lb. man gen- 
erates only 2,000 Ib./in. of energy.) 

It has to work under all kinds of road 
and weather conditions. In heat. Cold. 
Over rough roads. And through muddy 
ones. This bumper even has to take the 
strain of a jack. 

As you can see, the new General 
Motors bumper wasn’t the easiest solu- 
tion to better bumpers. But we feel it’s 
one of the best. 

A good-looking bumper that can 
take it. 



Cutaway diagram of the General 
Motors energy-absorbing bumper 
system. Itcushions hydraulically... 
recovers pneumatically. 


GENERAL MOTORS • MAKER OF CHEVROLET, PONTIAC, OLDSMOBILE, BUICK AND CADILLAC 







Pipers' George Reid tells the Robertsons why we insist 
on mellowing our Scotch in aged casks. 


When Sandy and John 
Robertson vacationed in Scotland, 
their travels brought them to the 
old gates of our Strathisla distillery. 

We always welcome visitors, 
and our George Reid took the 
Robertsons on a tour of the 
distillery-Scotland's oldest. 

In warehouse number 1 2, 
where millions of gallons of fine 
whisky mature in old oak casks, 
George demonstrated a ritual that 


takes place each year. 

Casks are opened, and a 
wooden dip-stick is inserted to 
check the whisky level. This is how 
we insure that natural evaporation 
is proceeding at a normal rate. Too 
much evaporation would indicate 
an imperfect cask, and possible ^ 
damage to the whisky inside. 

“We use only aged casks," 
George explains, “because new 
barrels add a 'woody' flavor to 

Seagram's 

100 PIPERS 

Scotch 



the whisky. We restore these 
old casks a stave at a time, 
if need be. Perhaps it's a 
wee bit old fashioned. But 
it makes for a marvelous 
whisky. And that's the only 
kind we'll settle for." 

Pride. When it 
comes to making a 
classic Scotch, we know 
of no finer quality a 
man can have. 


Its made proudly. 
t Drink it that way. 




ALL AROUND continued 


tomed to contending with hedgerows, 
windbreaks, stone walls, roads, chim- 
neys. power lines, steeples, antennas and 
restricted air corridors. Much of their 
ballooning life is spent trying not to fly 
too low over little farms where they might 
stampede livestock and irritate the con- 
stabulary . So here they were in New Mex- 
ico, a multicolored VistaVision land of 
big sky, mountains and landing spots 
galore, and they were expected to keep 
their eyes fixed on the needle of a ma- 
chine. Lieut. Terence Adams of the Brit- 
ish navy — who finished fifth overall — 
summed up the general sentiment. “Ten 
minutes of staring at a barograph," he 
said, “is about all I care for. Balloon- 
ing is a fun thing." 

The pilot who best epitomized the hap- 
py nature of the game was Michael Al- 
exander. one of the Irishmen. Although 
he is a Dubliner. Alexander informed 
the press that he is currently employed 
as a tail gunner on a bread truck in Bel- 
fast. Halfway through the meet Alex- 
ander did not know or really care how 
he was doing until a reporter showed 
him the standings. After a fast glance at 
the list he shouted to his countryman, 
David Hooper. “I say, David," he cried 
out. “All four of the Englishmen are 
ahead of us. That's something to think 
about." On the second barograph run, 
as if imbued with its master's sudden 
fighting fervor. Alexander’s balloon Yel- 
low Peril overtook Britain's London Pride 
at 1,000 feet and gave it a nudge. At 
the next pilot briefing, following a bac- 
chanalian lunch, Alexander asked the 
committee to award him a bonus of 500 
points for bashing an Englishman in mid- 
air. He didn't get it. 

Halfway through the last run, snow 
fell in Albuquerque, dashing the chanc- 
es of two front-runners and giving other 
pilots hairy moments to remember. In 
visibility of less than 500 feet, as he rose 
550 feet a minute to clear one of the imag- 
inary "hurdles," Per-Olow Anderson of 
Sweden passed 50 feet from Henry Van- 
derlinden of Belgium, who was descend- 
ing at the same speed — a differential rate 
of 1,100 feet, enough to do them in. In 
the gusty, shearing winds preceding the 
snow, Peter Owens of Canada sought 
out a landing on an Albuquerque street, 
gauging his descent so he would just 
miss a tree and clear the top of a parked 
car. By the bad luck of it, someone in a 
school on the street saw the balloon low 
overhead and let the children out for a 


better look. To avoid squashing some 
of the small fry and scooping up others 
in his dragging basket, Owens pulled 
his rip panel before he cleared the car. 
He missed the car by two feet and hit 
hard, with his fabric nearly collapsed, 
10 yards ahead of the onrushing swarm. 
By the time he got his wits together he 
was drowning in a sea of children who, 
not realizing they had caused Owens 
considerable discomfort, wanted his 
autograph. 

Arno Sieger, an engineer, was in sec- 
ond place going into the last run. When 
he cleared the first hurdle on the fourth 
day. he could not see the ground through 
the snow. After the second hurdle he 
had lost the ground at 1,000 feet and 
could hear helicopters w hacking around 
him. Obedient to the rules of visual flight, 
he broke off and descended on a used- 
truck lot a quarter of a mile from the Hol- 
iday Inn, where he lodged. He hoped 
the committee would recognize that he 
was playing safe by the rules and score 
him only on the part he flew, but they 
did not. He lost all the points for 1 5 min- 
utes of level flight and was docked a thou- 
sand for not flying the last hurdle. Sieg- 
er was a cinch for at least fifth place 
and ended up 1 6th. He could have filed 
a protest, but he did not. "I do not pro- 
test," he explained, "because we fly bal- 
loons for fun.” 

Just a year ago Albuquerque was a 
one-balloon town. No one then would 
have guessed that in so short a time it 
would become the ballooning capital of 
the world. That’s how it is with bal- 
loons. For all their size, they have a 
way of sneaking up on people. Bill Cut- 
ter, a native Albuquerquean who took 
second overall in the meet, has been fly- 
ing some kind of machine all his life. 
Ten years ago when they could be had 
almost for the asking. Bill and his broth- 
er Sid — one of the meet organizers — 
got balloon licenses as a lark, but they 
did not buy a balloon until three years 
ago. The Cutter brothers first used their 
balloon as a giant centerpiece at a par- 
ty in one of the hangars of their flying 
service. Then they started trying to fly 
it. And thus it was that hot-air balloon- 
ing came to Albuquerque. As one old 
citizen remembers, "After the Cutter 
boys got bit bad by the hot-air bug they 
infected the whole town." 

Bruce Comstock, the U.S. champion 
who finished fourth at Albuquerque, was 
an inland sailor by avocation until one 


day, while mowing his lawn, he saw a 
bright balloon in the sky. He chased it 
in his car out of curiosity and fell in 
love. Three years ago he quit the ex- 
pensive sport of sailing and took up bal- 
looning, which costs as much. 

Dennis Floden, the Flint, Mich, in- 
surance agent who overcame his hare 
and hounds embarrassment to finish fifth, 
second and first in the barograph events 
and win the world title going away, had 
30 hours toward a private flying license 
in a Cessna 150 when he became ad- 



dicted to ballooning. He has not been 
at the controls of a plane since. 

In his college days at Michigan, Flo- 
den was an All-America swimmer, thus 
a reasonable authority on the value of 
serious and casual sport. "I have to be 
serious in the insurance business.” he 
says. "If I went into any sport as se- 
riously, I w ouldn't have any relief, would 
I? Ballooning is tranquillity, an aerial 
dream of Walter Mitty. Kids today take 
drugs because they can't handle prob- 
lems. and their parents drink too much 
to escape. I fly a balloon." end 
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I t is a January Saturday morning in 
Minnesota. Outside it is cold, and a 
gray prairie wind is blowing. But the ex- 
pansive arena of the Metropolitan Sports 
C enter in Bloomington is nearly celes- 
tial in its removal from the cruel real 
world. Clear light and serenity have set- 
tled into the empty ice palace. Tran- 
scendent music ( Debussy? Brahms?) rises 
on its own wings up to the sunlike lights 
in the ceiling. On the rink, a universe 
below the highest seats, a couple of tiny 
figures glide, dip, practice lazily to the 
music. They seem remote, ethereal down 
there in this great oval void of 15,000 
empty seats. 

Now Janet Lynn Nowicki is walking 
along the top rim of the amphitheater. 
It is the perfect setting for her. Last 
night, more like an angel than a girl, 
she won the U.S. women's figure skat- 
ing championship for the fifth year in a 
row. She was brilliant, radiant, unreal. 
Today she is dressed with morning-af- 
ter realism: a black pea jacket, drab 
baggy jeans, low dark shoes. She is very 


After 14 long years she is tired of it all, but with prayerful thought 
little Janet Lynn has trained to a keen edge and approaches the world 
championship full of religious fervor by WILLIAM JOHNSON 


THIS IS IT, 

FOR HEAVEN'S SAKE 
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shorl. not a bit willowy. She is looking 
more like Janet Lynn Nowicki, the 19- 
year-old dumpling daughter of an up- 
state Illinois druggist than like Janet 
Lynn, the graceful darling of interna- 
tional ice from London to Vienna to 
Leningrad. 

Still, the face is that of the cherubic 
celebrity herself. The famed blonde bob 
is perhaps a bit limp, but the smile is 
fresh and sunny. There are the fine cheek- 
bones, the almond hazel eyes, the short 
straight nose, the features of a Slavic 
angel— though with a touch of tension 
today. She is here in the heights of the 
skating are la for an interview . She is con- 
gratulated on the brilliance of her cham- 
pionship performance and asked how 
she arrived at such perfection. She says. 


“I had an inner peace last night, and I 
always skate very well when I have that." 

The interviewer says. “Inner peace?" 
and Janet says casually. “The peace of 
God. Before I went out on the ice I 
prayed. I said, ‘O.K., Lord, You prom- 
ised that if I asked for Your help You’d 
be with me. I’m asking You to keep 
Your promise, God.’ And He did." 

Janet's voice is matter-of-fact, girlish 
and mild, in no way evangelistic. She 
speaks about the Lord as if He were 
her pal. She is asked if she prays a lot 
and she replies, “Sure. Prayer is like a 
way of life with me. I pray a little every 
day. not just when 1 skate." 

"Docs God always tell you what to 
do?" 

“He always waits to the last minute 


to tell me what to do. But He usually 
tells me." 

“Anything specific?" 

“One thing specific, for sure: my be- 
ing here now is only because of God. I 
didn't want to skate this year. I couldn't 
face it. After 14 years of serious skating 
I was tired. After the Olympics I was 
sick of it. I was bored and depressed. I 
almost quit for good this summer. One 
day I went to the rink. I was planning 
to work five or six hours. I stayed 10 min- 
utes and went home and said. ‘Mom. I 
can’t do it.’ I talked to my parents, my 
brothers and my pastor. I prayed to God 
about it. He said. ‘Skate another year 
for me.' I said. ‘O.K.. Lord, if You want 
me to skate, I will. But then I have to 
trust You every day to give me the 
strength every day because I am tired 
of it.’ He promised. So I am here. But 
it is so hard and I am more depressed 
than I was before. I’m O.K. when I 
trust in God, but otherwise not. I used 
to be O.K. on my own, but now I have 
to have God and faith or I can’t make 
it. It’s so hard now. . . ." 

The interviewer pauses then asks hes- 
itantly, "Is God a good skater?" 

The radiant smile flashes once again 
and Janet says with a giggle, "He must 
be. That sure wasn t me skating last 
night." 

Janet Lynn Nowicki was 2 l /i years old 
when she was first put on skates, a round 
doll wobbling about and thumping down 
constantly. Her father, Florian Nowicki. 
a plain-talking, mild-looking. bespecta- 
cled fellow, owns the gleaming Rcxall 
pharmacy on North Main Street in 
Rockford, III. Speaking of those times 
before his child became a champion, he 
says, “The first day was on a pond in 
Southwest Chicago at a Cub Scout out- 
ing. She fell all the time, but she never 
cried, she always laughed. She never let 
anyone help her. And do you know, be- 
fore we knew what happened, that little 
girl had taught herself to skate back- 
ward? In no time at all. So we put her 
in a skating class. Partly that was to help 
her get over her shyness. She had been in 
a dance class, but she was so bashful 
she’d just sit at her mother's feet and 
refuse to move around. continued 


AN OUTWARD pixie. Janet often linds it hard 
to withstand the constant demands of lessons. 
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“Skating was the thing for her. At 3 
she passed up everybody in the chil- 
dren's class. At 3V4 she had outskatcd a 
class of teen-agers. Oh. she was so little 
then. 1 remember the skating teacher 
asked the class to write a report about 
what they had learned. Janet didn't know 
how to write, so she brought in a tablet 
full of color crayon pictures. 

"Now they always introduce me as 
Janet Lynn's father." Mr. Nowicki says. 
"I don't get tired of it. being called Mr. 
Lynn. I'm proud of it.” 

Mrs. Ethelyne Nowicki is small and 
friendly, seemingly shy and seemingly a 
homebody — although she has traveled 
to more than two dozen countries as 
her daughter's adviser, chaperone, di- 
etician, costume seamstress and room- 
mate. She recalls that when Janet was 
just 4 she had advanced beyond all class 
instruction and was taking private les- 
sons in Chicago. Her skating was that 
of a mature young woman, her person- 
ality still that of a chubby little girl. 
"She was so shy. When they had ice 
shows or exhibitions, Janet would sit in 
the lobby, sobbing, crying her little heart 
out. She was terrified of going out in 
front of people. Then some little friend 
or her teacher would talk to her and 
coax her — and she would finally go on 
the ice. She always skated like a dream." 

The shy child outgrew skating teach- 
er after skating teacher in Chicago. She 
was 5 years old. 

"We never pressed her," says Mr. 
Nowicki. "Janet wanted to skate more 
than anything else." 

"What do you do." asks Mrs. Now- 
icki. "when all a little girl ever says is, 

I wanta skate, I wanta skate, I wanta 
skate*?*’ 

One thing one does is to move the 
whole family — mother, father, two sons, 
two daughters plus grandfather to a 
town near where there is a skating rink 
with lots of open ice and a fine young 
teacher. That is more than the action of a 
typical skating mother, as these driving 
ladies arc called: the Nowickis feel it is 
the skating family way. And, as Mrs. 
Nowicki points out, "Wc had been look- 
ing around for a small town for the chil- 
dren, anyway." 

The Wagon Wheel is a well-known re- 
sort in northern Illinois. It is a kind of 
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homespun Lincoln Log Grossinger's set 
amid cornfields instead of Catskills, and 
it is noted for its skating rink, which 
also is built of logs. The Wagon Wheel 
is equally well known for Slavka Ro- 
llout. Miss Rollout is a lithe and vi- 
biant lady who is an exuberant and 
graceful skater. Though she never made 
the U.S. team during her prime in the 
'50s. she has coached, coaxed, cajoled 
and encouraged in Janet Lynn Nowicki 
the strong, balletic style that has affect- 
ed the form of figure skaters all over 
the world. 

In 1958 the Nowickis made a sum- 
mer weekend visit to the Wagon Wheel 
and Janet skated with Miss Rollout. It 
was a match in heaven made. 

A dazzled Mrs. Nowicki said to Miss 
Rollout, "Would you teach Janet?" 

And a star-struck Miss Rollout said 
to Mrs. Nowicki, "Oh, would you lei 
me?” 

There began the grueling, loving, ten- 
der, hardhearted, expensive and success- 
ful affair of Rohout-Nowicki that would 
eventually create the brilliant skating bal- 
lerina named Janet Lynn. 

The Nowicki girl was 7 when her last 
name disappeared from public view. "It 
was such a hard name for announcers 
and the press to get right," explains Miss 
Rohout. "I suggested it would be wise, 
in the interests of simplicity, to drop or 
shorten the name of Nowicki. Her moth- 
er said we could use just her first and mid- 
dle names. She was such a petite, grace- 
ful little thing to be hauling around a 
big name like Nowicki." 

Florian Nowicki says, “Wc did not 
discourage her dropping our last name. 
Janet Lynn came out nice and phonetic 
over public-address systems. We did it 
strictly for simplicity, not to glamorize 
her or anything like that. Yes, some Pol- 
ish-American groups have asked about 
the un-Slavic name, but that doesn't 
bother me.’’ 

Slavka Rohout says, "There are people 
who are winners instinctively, and I think 
Janet showed that even when she was a 
little, little girl. I think now that per- 
haps I started her too early in serious 
competition, but she was that good! She 
had an animal grace. She had a sense 
of balance that was incredible, something 
innate that cannot be taught. And she 


had character. 1 have never seen any- 
one w ith the drive of Janet. She had the 
two things no coach can put into a skat- 
er-superb balance and strong character. 
She's very driven." 

Like many skaters, Janet Lynn has a 
weight problem. She has been on a rigid 
Weight Watchers diet for three years, and 
now for an occasional treat her mother 
fixes her Jell-O made from sugarless 
black raspberry soda. Janet's discipline is 
that of a Trappist monk. When she is in 
training she rarely stays up after 7:30 
p.m. and she rises early to begin another 
endless day — six or seven hours of skat- 
ing — on the rink. It is, she says, what she 
has wanted her life to be. 

"I don't feel I have sacrificed so 
much." she says. "I had to mature fast- 
er than most. I guess. I wasn't able to 
hang onto my school friends and go 
right on into college like everyone else. 
But I have had dates since I was 14. I 
went to football games sometimes. I went 
to dances. Sometimes it was not like ev- 
eryone else. Once when I was a soph- 
omore I asked a boy to a Sadie Haw- 
kins Day dance. When wc got there I 
was terribly nervous. The reason was 
that I had to figure some way to tell 
him that I could only stay for 15 min- 
utes. I had to go home then and sleep be- 
cause I had to train the next day." 

In 1961 Mr. Nowicki sold his half of 
the drugstore in Chicago and the whole 
family trooped to Rockford, which is 
about 14 miles from Rockton and the 
Wagon Wheel. There they bought a large 
stone ranch house, "only a shell." re- 
calls Ethelyne Nowicki. “and all the 
country around here was farm pasture." 
Today the Nowicki house is filled with 
lavish and tasteful furnishings and there 
is a swimming pool. All around on the 
former farm pasture arc sprawling 
homes, none worth less than S65.000— 
including the Nowickis'. Plainly it is a 
prosperous operation. Otherwise there 
would be no Janet Lynn. 

The economics of figure skating in- 
clude a welter of small and large costs, 
odd and complex bits and pieces of ex- 
penditure. They add up over the years. 

"Look. I just don't like to talk about 
the expenses involved in this," says Mr. 
Nowicki. "It really might discourage 
other people who are trying to bring up 
a skating daughter." 
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Light emitting diodev Enlarged almost 17 times. 


That's a pretty special invitation. And it’s 
just the kind of phone call that makes everything 
we do seem worthwhile. That includes coming 
up with new and better telephone products. 

Light emitting diodes are among the new 
est. We’re now using them in telephones and 
switchboards. And the future for these tiny 
little wonders is very bright. For they produce 
virtually no heat, use practically no power. And 
they can light up for a lifetime. 

We're Western Electric— at the heart of the Western Electric 

Bell System. And a light that can still glow after 
fifty years is one thing we’re making today. 



We make things that bring people closer. 
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Fair enough. Simple arithmetic shows 
there is no way to independently build 
a national champion skater for less than 
S 10.000 to SI 2,000 a year during the 
peak seasons of top-class competition. 
It has also come to be a standard rule 
that no one can really hope to reach 
world-caliber class as a figure skater with 
less than 10 years (and more often close 
to 15) of intense and expensive train- 
ing. Thus it is not outlandish to figure 
that it will cost roughly S100.000 to turn 
one’s darling dumpling daughter into a 
downright skating queen. 

It costs about one half that much to 
become a brain surgeon. 

And what might be the return to such 
a generous investment — in dollars and 
cents? It could be very, very good. 

Sonja Henie. who won her first Olym- 
pic gold medal in 1928 at the age of 15. 
earned a splendid lifetime total of S47.5 
million in her shows and movies. That 
figure, it is said, is the most money ever 
earned by any athlete. Peggy Fleming’s 
intricate and imaginative contract for a 
combination of NBC television shows 
and personal appearances is worth well 
over SI million. 

A charming pixie like Janet Lynn 
might get SI 00.000 a year right now if 
she signed with an ice show. Mr. Now- 
icki says, “Janet will do whatever she 
wants in regard to an ice-show contract. 
We do not expect her to share her earn- 
ings with us. She won’t be selfish, but 
we have never talked in terms of any re- 
payments or of her sharing with us.’’ 

Janet says. ”1 really don't know what 
I will do. I don’t think I could ever live 
without skating. But God will tell me 
what to do when the time comes.” 

Father says. “She talks some about 
becoming an evangelist. We have en- 
couraged her to do her evangelizing on 
ice and kind of cool it in terms of real 
evangelizing for the lime being." 

“Never forget,” says Slavka Kohout. 
“Janet is skating on two thin blades 
and with a heart full of fear. For a fig- 
ure skater there is fear of falling, fear 
of failing, fear of the audience. When I 
think of the disciplines, the muscular 
control, the emotional stresses, the ath- 
letic demands in this sport, I wonder 
that anyone can do it.” 

Stresses, indeed. The dean of all fig- 
ure skating experts is an ageless, charm- 


ing Frenchman, Pierre Brunet, now well 
into his 70s, a statesmanlike figure as 
he stalks about the rink in his long ma- 
roon parka, bald and sharp-eyed as an 
eagle, the brilliant mentor of world 
champions Carol Heiss and Don Jack- 
son. Brunet was a genius of a skater him- 
self who with his wife won the pairs 
gold medal in the Olympics of 1928 and 
1932. Today the old master coaches U.S. 
men’s Champion Gordie McKellen and 
also trains Janet Lynn in school figures. 
He is a perceptive man who has never 
lost his awe of this most demanding ath- 
letic endeavor: "I do not think there is 
any other sport so difficult as figure skat- 
ing. Average human beings cannot do 
it. It is the one complete sport. It uses 
the whole body. It requires equilibrium 
like it does for the balance beam in gym- 
nastics. It requires a perfect ambidex- 
terity. No other sport requires such am- 
bidextrous performance as figure skat- 
ing. You have to be able to spin like a 
lop without falling and yet be athletic 
enough to jump like a gazelle and land 
on one foot— cither foot— and not fall. 
You must have tight and precise con- 
trol to draw the figures — the circle does 
not lie — and you must have the ability 
to skate like a ballet dancer to great 
music. You have only one chance be- 
fore an audience. You must be perfect 


in all this or you fail! Oh, yes, there is 
no sport that demands so much of a per- 
former as figure skating." 

Given the mathematical intricacies, 
the athletic profundities and the balletic 
artistries of the sport, Janet Lynn's rec- 
ord is a phenomenal thing. 

She was 7 when she entered her first 
competition, the Midwestern juvenile la- 
dies, and she finished I3lh. The next 
year she won the Upper Great Lakes nov- 
ice ladies title. When she was 12 she won 
the national junior championship; at 1 3 
she competed as a senior lady and fin- 
ishcd fourth. She was third in the l S . 
ninth in the Olympics and ninth in"Thc 
w'SrIH" championsfiip when she was T4. 
She won her first U.S. championship and 
was fifth in the world at 15. She was first 
in the U.S. and sixth in the world at 16. 
She was first in the U.S. and fourth in tfc 
world at 1 7. And she was once more first 
in the U.S.. t hird in the Olympics a nd 
third in the world last year. 

And now at 19 this is her year, is it 
not? Quite possibly. In Bratislava. 
Czechoslovakia this week she is the fa- 
vorite to win her first world gold medal. 
The 1972 champ, Austria's Trixi Schu- 
ba, has skated off into an ice-show ca- 
reer, and the top spot is now open. There 
are those who thought Janet might have 
done it before. Perhaps. But in world fig- 

continued 
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THIS IS IT rontinutd 


urc skating one must be very, very pa- 
tient. for the powers of this sport arc as 
infamous for the follies of their judg- 
ment as for the political — and transpar- 
ent — precompetition lixcs that arc so 
common. 

The best may win or maybe not- 
in figure skating. Mrs. Nowicki says, 
"Wc have always told Janet that judges 
are human. One likes the kick of the 
foot one way. another likes it another. 
We've said to her not to skate for the 
medal but skate for the sport." 

Slavka Kohout says, "I've never ar- 
gued with the judging of any world 
champion. I don't think Janet has ever 
been judged off more than one place in 
all of her competitions. Figure skating 
judges rule on the complete skater, the 
complete event, not just one day or one 
performance. Until now Janet wasn’t 
really ready. This is. I'd say. the first 
year she is really a top world compet- 
itor. She's emotionally and mentally ma- 
ture now. She wasn't quite before. You 
can't put an old head on young shoul- 
ders, can you?" 

Janet's rise or fall this week in Bra- 
tislava will probably come in her school 
figures, the most precise and drab event 
in almost all of sport. She has nearly al- 
ways failed at this in major competitions 
in the past. Brunet says. "Janet's prob- 
lem is lack of concentration. You can- 
not let go for one split second, not one. 
You cannot think of one thing else when 
you are doing figures. Understanding fig- 
ures is not high-class geometry as some 
people think. It is a matter of perspec- 
tive and balance. Some peo- 
ple have a gift for drawing 
circles, others don't. To do 
figures well you must con- 
centrate only on figures for 
three hours a day. every day. 

A juggler does not learn to 
balance a plate on his head 
and toss a spoon into it from 
his mouth without full con- 
centration and full days of 
practice. I've seen some im- 
provement in Janet's con- 
centration. But, whatever 
happens, remember — the 
circle doesn't lie." 

Janet Lynn's toughest 
competition for skating 
queen of the world this year 
is expected to be another 
lovely little blonde. Karen 


Magnussen. 20, the Canadian women's 
champion and 1972 Olympic silverjrted- 
alist. And another challenge may come 
■finTfn 5-year-old Dorothy Hamill, who 
finished second to Janet in the U.S. 
championships. As for Miss Magnussen. 
she is no genius at cutting the perfect cir- 
cle. either, and her forte also is the free- 
style. This year a third event— "compul- 
sory freestyle," combining certain re- 
quired movements with a dance pro- 
gram — has been added to the competi- 
tion. This probably will offer a slight 
advantage to both Karen and Janet. 
Since 1970 in world, Olympic or North 
American competitions Karen has fin- 
ished ahead of Janet live straight times. 
But this year Miss Lynn and God- 
seem to be skating with divine exccllence. 

On a glum February morning, a week 
before she was to leave Illinois for F.u- 
rope and final preparations there for the 
world competition, Janet Lynn was 
working at the Ice Palace of the Wagon 
Wheel. A dark rain beat down outside 
on snowless brown cornfields. Under the 
intense eyes of Pierre Brunet, Janet skat- 
ed round and round the empty barnlike 
rink, dutifully doing her figures. The daz- 
zling smile was missing, although her 
natural good looks brightened up the 
seedy rink a little. Her warmup stock- 
ings bagged and bare skin showed at 
her thighs, for they did not quite meet 
her dark blue skirt. Her appearance 
matched the surroundings: the Wagon 
Wheel Ice Palace is not quite fit for a 
queen. The light-blue chairs around the 


rink were tattered, patched and taped, 
and a chicken-wire barrier strung up 
around the rink was broken and bent 
in several places. Here and there rain 
dripped through the ceiling, and a mel- 
ancholy American flag hung limp over 
Janet's blonde head. 

Again and again, her face as grim as 
the day, Janet drew her circles on the 
ice, Again and again Brunet examined 
the figures, explained to her the mis- 
takes. Janet frowned and said. "It 
doesn't feel right." Brunet said that it 
was right, and Janet went through it 
again and again. 

In midmorning Slavka Kohout skated 
onto the rink, smiling and clowning. Ja- 
net said to Brunet. "Why don't you 
skate, too?" and he replied with a smile, 
"Ah. mats non, why should I?" Miss Ko- 
hout flittered around them and said, 
"Ah, she just wants a distraction." Bru- 
net drew a sunflower on the ice for Slav- 
ka to trace. She could not do it. and 
she said, "Well, mine is a tulip)" 
At last Janet smiled, then finally she 
laughed. 

The work began again and she fell 
back into a dense trance as she prac- 
ticed her figures. Brunet had Slavka skate 
behind Janet and hold her leg in a cer- 
tain position. Then Slavka balanced her 
by the hand. It went on and on. 

At about 12:30 Janet burst into tears. 
With her head bowed, she glided to a 
bench to take off her skates, it had 
been too much, too much. She had 
had an argument at home that morn- 
ing. the circles didn't work. . . She sal 
bent over, looking very sad, 
much like a child, her eyes 
brimming with tears, for a 
few minutes. Then she com- 
posed herself and went off 
with Gordie McKellen to 
eat a light dieter’s lunch 
of mushrooms and lettuce 
from a brow n paper bag. 

“This is her home." said 
Slavka Kohout quite calm- 
ly. "If she can't break down 
and let it out here, where 
in the world can she break 
down? She has been doing 
this a long, long time, and 
there are ups and downs, 
patterns which she under- 
stands and I understand. 
She will be fine this after- 
noon." end 
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Ford Galaxic 500 4-I)oor Hardtop. Among 
options shown are vinyl insert bodyside 
molding, vinyl roof, and Power Mini- 
vent Windows. 


Ford LTD Brougham 2-Door Hardtop. 

Among options shown are a power-oper- 
ated Sunroof, white sidewall steel-belted 
radial ply tires, and front cornering lamps. 


If you think all new cars are the same, 
take a look at the new Fords. 

The closer you look, the better we look. 


Two unbiased panels of aulo experts 
took a close look at all the 1973 
cars. They tested them thoroughly. 

Based on these tests. Ford won 
“Car of the Year” in Road Test's 
competition. 

And Ford I.TD won “Full-size 
Sedan of the Year” in Motor 
Trend's competition. 

A close look shows why experts rated the 
restyled LTD's and Galaxie 50()’s so 
highly. Motor Trend said. "The clincher 
was Ford’s stock in trade: A super quiet 
interior with isolation from road noise." 

Ford luxuries that are standard im- 
pressed the experts. A 351 V-8. Automatic 
transmission. Bodyside moldings. Power 
steering. Power brakes. Power venti- 



LTD luxurious Brougham interior shown with 
optional split bench seats, passenger recliner. 


Ford’s Front Room has ample space 
even for six-footers. Full-length door 
armrests. Plush carpeting. All standard. 



Super-size Klectric trunk 

glove box. lid release. 


More that's new about the ’73 Fords 
... a bin-type glove box larger than any 
of Ford’s standard-size competitors. An 
inside trunk lid release is available. So is 
an automatic scat back release on 
2-Doors, more. 



Remote control Improved electric 
right-hand mirror. rear window 

Power Mini-vents. defroster. 

Better visibility ideas include an op- 
tional electric window defroster and a 
driver adjustable remote control right- 
hand mirror. And Power Mini-vents that 
provide more ventilation with less wind 
noise are available on 4-Doors. 



New Side door Steel-belted 

Anti-theft Steel radial 

Alarm System. Guard Rails. ply tires. 


For driving peace of mind , optional 
steel-belled radials tested to give the 
average driver up to 40,000 miles of tread 
life under normal driving conditions. 

Safety features include side door Steel 
Guard Rails, a new energy absorbing 
bumper system and an optional Anti- 
theft Alarm System with spare tire lock 
and lockable inside hood release. 

New styling, features, options and 
comfort. That’s why we invite you to 
take a closer look. And that may be why 
Road Test calls the '73 Ford “the finest 
family car to be found at its price in 
showrooms today.” 


Quiet is the sound 
of a well-made car. 


FORD 


FORD DIVISION 






GOING RACING 
ALONG A DREAM ROAD 


Somewhere in the world there 
is the right plot of land and 
the proper pile of money to 
build a road-racing circuit that 
is perfect for cars and drivers 
and, not least, for spectators. 
Then what better architect 
could be found than that lucid, 



imaginative charger, Jackie 
Stewart? It is from his blue- 
prints that the model pictured 
on these pages has sprung. 
A dream, true, but Stewart's 
production says much about 
what racing is today, and 
could become in the future. 


BY JACKIE STEWART AND GWILYM S. BROWN 


Everybody benefits from this gem of a road-racing course 
located in paradise. It provides the ultimate test of cars, 
the optimum test of drivers and the maximum thrills for 
spectators. They get to see it all. Arriving at this perfect 
goal calls for a lot of money, millions, ano a new level of 
design. I don't know where the funds will be round, but I 
do have the plan. One must expand on those old familiar 
devices like esses and chicanes or closing radius and hair- 
pin turns and adopt a radical new racing theory. Call it 
brilliant compromise. 

First of all, this dream course must possess certain phys- 
ical characteristics. Most every country where cars are 
raced has the terrain. The circuit must be about four miles 
long to provide plenty of room for a sufficient variety of 
straightaways and turns. That much is basic. Two of the 
turns should be very fast, to be handled from roughly 150 
to 170 mph in fourth or fifth gear. Two of the turns should 
be tight, slow, first-gear affairs. And then the course must 
have a couple of change-of-direction corners — real tank- 
slapper ess turns. Well-planned straights also are most 
important: any driver who has put himself and his car far 
out on the cutting edge in order to get through a difficult 
corner in the fastest possible time should not then have to 
throw it all away by getting hung up behind a slower car 
with no room to pass. Thus, each fast corner on the perfect 
course should be followed by a long straightaway. It starts 
to take shape. 

Further, our magic racecourse should have hills, not just 
to give the place character and to provide more challenge 
to car and driver but to give spectators a clutch of high. 


wide and panoramic viewing positions. All this plus an 
entire new approach to safety. 

Safety is something I never just dream about. For years I 
have been actively campaigning for sharply increased ef- 
forts to achieve real safety in auto racing, and so I hardly 
need amplify on that subject — but the complete racecourse 
also is one that is os safe as can be. 

Motor racing at its best is a well-integrated mixture of 
many technical and physical skills. It is difficult to sep- 
arate the parts one from the other. But to my mind — speak- 
ing as a driver who is realistic rather than overwhelmed 
by modesty — the basic elements involved in this sport should 
rank in a certain order of importance. First, the engine. It 
must be quick and powerful, of course, but above all it 
must be reliable. A fantastic amount of money, brains and 
effort goes down the drain when an engine conks out in a 
race. Second, the tires. A set of tires that are durable, bite 
into the track, don't overheat and that react well under ac- 
celeration, high-speed braking and turning (or at least per- 
form most of these chores reasonably well) will gain pre- 

continued 


Pit area ( above right) features spacious garaging for each car 
plus enclosed lounges and grandstands for those fans who 
prefer starting-grid and pit-stop racing action. Below, a close- 
up of Turn 9 shows the sofesl passing areas on straights 
(green), and where drivers must brake down entering corners 
(orange 1 ■ Double-loop monorail serves as both transportation 
to spectator areas I circles ) and a rolling viewing platform. 
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DREAM COURSE continued 


cious seconds that cannot possibly be found elsewhere. 
Third, the driver. The most brilliant driver in the world is 
never going to overcome the handicap of the wrong tires 
or an unreliable engine. Fourth, the chassis. A good driver 
can make a bad chassis perform creditably, but even bet- 
ter chassis design is a blessing. 

Of course, any suggestion that my rating order is a bit 
jumbled would appeal to my race driver's ego and pro- 
fessional pride and would make me quite happy. Perhaps 
my astute team manager-owner, Ken Tyrrell, would stress 
more emphatically the importance of the driver. Tyrrell 




Overall view [above), with the course looping back 
inside itself, shows fhe circuit's compactness and 
the easy access to several spectating points. Ser- 
vice road [blue strip) is for use by Fire, ambulance 
and crash crews. Nearby airport is lor private planes 
and fast helicopter lift-off in emergencies. Grassy 





levels, such as those between Turns 6 and 7 (be- 
low) open up sweeping views. The start-finish 
straight and pits are at right, and each lap cli- 
maxes in Turns 9 and 10 ( left ), while on all sides 
the crowds may enjoy a variety of snack facilities 
(fhe cylindrical towers ) and rest rooms {pyramids}. 



might soy that he must have a good driver above all else 
because a good driver can liaise all the elements involved 
in a race, can help sort out what would create the right tire 
compound or a fine chassis and often keep a tempera- 
mental engine running where a less experienced or tal- 
ented driver would not. Possibly. But whatever the ranking 
in importance of engine, tires, driver and chassis, they 
each play a vital role in a big race production and no one 
element should be overstressed in relation to the other. To 
make any race a real test, stern demands must be made 
on all factors, and to achieve this balance is where the 

continued 








DREAM COURSE continued 


fifth element, the dream racecourse, comes in. Only the 
perfect course can realistically provide the mechanical tor- 
ture, force the compromise and, finally but vitally, be the 
stage and the amphitheater that puts this all forth in an en- 
tertaining package. 

By torture I mean what should be done to the car and, 
hopefully, not the driver. What it means is that every com- 
ponent in the car should be stretched and tested to its 
limit. 

Properly put together, the dream circuit applies these 
peak pressures to both car and driver. Nowadays, a race 
driver must be an absolute ensemble of skills to be suc- 
cessful. He must possess a cool temperament, be able to 
perform at peak ability the instant the starting flag drops. 
Fast on the straightaways? Of course. Able to reach the 
outer edge of his skill through the fast corners? Positively. 
Adroit in the slow, tight corners? Yes, even there. Able to 
maneuver swiftly in traffic? Certainly. A good course would 
demand it all. On our Grand Prix circuit these days there 
are drivers who do well only on very fast tracks — just on 
sheer guts. There are drivers who become competitive only 
on the so-called Mickey Mouse courses that feature an 
overabundance of slow, tight corners. There are drivers 
who can turn in super times on an empty track during tri- 
als but who are helpless when it comes to passing other 
cars in racing traffic. 

Cars are just as complicated as drivers, the difference 
being that they are a shade less adaptable. A race car can 
be rigged, tuned and adjusted in advance to suit almost 
any particular course, especially if that course emphasizes 
one characteristic at the expense of another. A car set up 
to turn in maximum performance on short straights and 
tight turns, however, would probably prove an absolute 
washout on a circuit with long straights and fast corners. 
And that is another reason to create a course that will not 
permit any one-sided, overweighted adjustments. The car 
should be forced to handle every possible challenge, sac- 
rificing a little here to gain an edge there. This is the bril- 
liant compromise. 

Finally, for the perfect circuit an imaginative attempt 
must be made to insure that the spectator wants for noth- 
ing within reason, either in the way of creature comforts 
or spots overlooking all the action. Fans should — at last! — 
be able to get close to the race in perfect safety so that the 
cars look awesomely real and not like windup toys. Spec- 
tators should be able to find high vantage points from 


Racing signal lights flash from the marshal towers I above 
left) spotted before each turn. Scorers, timers and public-ad- 
dress systems are housed in cylindrical building, which also 
contains a helicopter pad, administration offices and medical 
center. A cutaway o I the racing surface (left) shows flanking 
drainage strips and corrugated shoulders, retaining walls, 
service road and a debris barrier fence to protect spectators. 


which they can see several straights and corners. Finally, 
race followers should be provided with easy access to a 
number of varied points on the course so that they are not 
stuck for the duration into a single pocket where the action 
is nothing but a succession of colorful blurs and loud, bark- 
ing v rooms. 

Suppose that some very wise, very rich someone has 
now built the dream course (pick your own location). Imag- 
ine that the model pictured on these pages has suddenly 
blossomed into full size and glowing life and that we are 
seated in the cockpit of a Formula I racer as it hurtles a* 
180 mph down the 1,200-yard start-finish straightaway. 
The trip around the circuit might go something like this: 
Turn 1, a medium speed righthander. Touch the brakes 220 
yards before the turn, gear down from fifth to second and 
quickly reduce the speed to under 100 mph to get through. 
Out of the turn and into the next straight, shift back up to 
third and stay in that gear through Turn 2, a medium 
speed left-right ess. We are now in the backstroight and 
passing a long, narrow lagoon on our right at about 150 
mph. Turn 3, bending to the right, is taken very fast in 
fourth gear — and if we've done it well we can pass slower 
cars in the straight leading up to Turn 4. This is a toughy. It 
is a long, medium-fast downhill bend to the right that car- 
ries us onto a short straight and almost immediately into 
Turn 5, a right-hand hairpin that must be taken in first 
gear and is the lowest point on the course. 

Start climbing back uphill again coming out of Turn 6, 
a second-gear bend to the left, then shift rapidly up through 
third to fourth as we repass the lagoon from the other 
side. Continue to rise through Turn 7, a slow, tight first- 
gear corner, and hit the highest point of the course mid- 
way down the long straight that leads to Turn 8. From here 
we can see the pit area, main grandstands and start-finish 
straight below us to the right and the swarms of spectators 
ranged on the grassy slopes below us to the left. Through 
Turn 8, a fast lefthander, we hit about 160 mph and then 
begin a long, gradual descent through Turn 9 in third gear. 
This heads us into another straight and into Turn 10, our 
second ess bend, which pops us back once again onto the 
start-finish straight. It has been a very busy couple of min- 
utes: we will have shifted gears about 20 times and hit the 
brake pedal perhaps seven times. We have had 12 op- 
portunities to pass, either at speed or under braking, and 
all on just this single spin around the course. Do this an- 
other 49 times and the racing suddenly becomes the su- 
perspcrt of its potential. 

Meanwhile, the spectators are comfortable, well in- 
formed, and their senses are well fed. They are watching 
from spacious open-air grandstands, tastefully appointed 
lounges near the pit, grid and garage area, from picnic 
spots on manicured, grassy hillsides. They are being trans- 
ported overhead on a gliding monorail, looking down on 
the action. Given all this, I assure you, they will know it's 
a dream come true. END 


skiing/ Gwilym S. Brown 


Slushing through Dixie 

Agreed, Beech Mountain is not exactly an Alp, but a tew blasts from 
the big North Carolina snowmaking guns mean the race will go on 


Brut for Men. 

If you have 
any doubts 
about yourself, 
try 

something else. 



After shave, after shower, after anything. 
Brut by Faberge. 


A ll skiers know that their sport has 
its basics: mountains and snow, to 
start with. And that winter carnivals are 
the sort of activity one has to stage at, 
say, Dartmouth or Quebec. Therefore, 
it follows that anything called the Snow 
Carnival of the South, in Beech Moun- 
tain, N.C.. has got to be a disaster. After 
all, it’s not nice to fool Mother Nature. 

Well, all this might have been true 
once, when snow mainly came from the 
sky, but sometime recently, while no- 
body up North was paying attention, 
snowmaking guns reached the si/e of 
howitzers and- -swoosh! — skiing has 
come to the Southland. 

There was Beech Mountain, right 
where it has always been, amid the Blue 
Ridge Mountains in the northwest cor- 
ner of North Carolina just south of 
Virginia and cast of Tennessee. It not 
only served for the third year as a stop 
for skiing's pro tour (Killy and Sabich 
er a/.), but for the fifth straight year as 
the setting for the pleasantly low-key 
Southern Intercollegiate Ski Champion- 
ships. And the festivities demonstrated 
that the sport has now begun to fight 
the likes of golf and tennis for attention 
on college campuses from Fairfax, Va. 
to Tallahassee. Fla. Well, sort of fight. 

The Southern Intercollegiate is the 
snow baby of Dr. H.C. Evans Jr., pres- 
ident of Lccs-McRac College in Banner 
Elk, N.C., a town located at the foot of 
Beech Mountain. In addition to the 650- 
student coed junior college. Banner Elk 
features one traffic light, one cinema and 
three gas stations. For recreation you 
lake what you can get around Banner 
Elk and improvise the rest, which ex- 
plains why skiing has been a popular ac- 
tivity on the campus since the founding 
of a club called "Clan Skiing Zero" in 
the early 1930s. 

The sport rose well above zero level 
in 1962 when the first area skiing facil- 
ity opened just outside nearby Boone. 
N.C. After that it seemed natural to 
make skiing a part of the physical ed- 


ucation program at Lees-McRac during 
the winter of 1967-68, when Beech 
Mountain opened, and now 450 mem- 
bers of the student body that is 70' , - 
take skiing for academic credit. 

Despite the fact that a surprising 
amount of snow can fall on the South- 
land- and has this winter — the many ski 
complexes that have opened in Dixie dur- 
ing the last few years depend on snow- 
making equipment for survival. Beech 
Mountain, with a vertical drop of about 
800 feet, a longest run of just over a 
mile and a half and no slope that could 
really be assigned an expert rating, is 
hardly a threat to the Rockies. Still, it 
is the best ski resort in the South and 
its ability to make artificial snow may 
be unsurpassed anywhere in the world. 
It has 85 conventionally sized snow guns, 
plus two 12-nozzle Hedco snowmakers 
that look as big as jet engines. No need 
to wail for storms: anytime the tem- 
perature dips into the mid-20s the re- 
sort can keep its five miles of trails and 
slopes completely blanketed with snow. 
Two days before the pros were ready to 
race there this February the mountain 
offered a mud-grass-and-icc look that 
bespoke spring thaw more than winter 
carnival. Then the mercury fell, the snow- 
making equipment was turned on and 
by the weekend the pros and 7,000 rec- 
reational visitors had a thick blanket of 
firmly packed snow . 

When the college crowd arrived for 
the Southern Intercollegiate the weather 
had turned warm again, but plenty of 
snow remained. The entry list for the 
two-day slalom and downhill competi- 
tion included 32 men and six women 
from 1 1 schools and, despite its South- 
ern locale, the meet seemed to shape up 
asan old-fashioned duel of North against 
South. 

"Practically all of the hotshot skiers 
at Southern schools are former junior 
racers from the North," explained John 
Chandler, a native Tennessean and a 
pretty hot skier himself. He was com- 
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peting for the University of Tennessee 
Snow Ski Club, which claims the sur- 
prising total of 700 members, most of 
whom do their schussing on a modest 
hill in nearby Gatlinburg. "Us Southern 
boys aren’t nearly as smooth as they 
arc, but we can still get there pretty 
quick." 

The two-man Vol team of Chandler 
and Bill Akers was homegrown, but the 
four-man group from the University of 
the South at Scwanee, Tenn. included a 
skier raised in New Jersey and Long Is- 
land. another from Minnesota and one 
from Shelburne, Vt. The top skier from 
Florida State in Tallahassee was Ray 
Runyan, originally from Wilton, Conn. 
The Clemson ski team, representing a 45- 
member club founded last year by Erik 
Rhodin of Bronxville, N.Y., included 
Rhodin. Paul Aaron of Gloversville, 
N.Y., Mark Bishop, a slim sophomore 
from Pittsfield, Mass, who won the com- 
bined title in 1972. and a German from 
Stuttgart whose name, Wolfgang Funk, 
aroused suspicious that he was racing 
under a pseudonym and might be a ring- 
er from his country's national ski team. 
If so, Wolfgang was cooling it. 

"At home I play mostly soccer and 
run track," said Wolfgang, who came 
to Clemson last year. "No ski racing 
for three years and now I find myself 
doing it down here. Doesn't make sense, 
no?" 

The competition was pure corn pone: 
instead of totaling the times of two heats, 
as is usual, only the best time counted. 
A skier could therefore rise up from a 
wipeout in the first heat and try again 
in the second. The skier who compiled 
the fastest total time in the slalom and 
downhill was declared the individual 
champion. The team trophy went to the 
school whose two fastest skiers posted 
the lowest combined average. 

The slalom was run through a 25- 
gate, 400-yard course set up over Beech 
Mountain’s Shawneehaw Chute, where 
the chief difficulty is a generous dap- 
pling of moguls. Tennessee's Akers, 
shoulder-length hair streaming out from 
beneath his wool cap, took the first-day 
individual lead with a best slalom heat 
of 28 seconds flat. But Clemson, with 
Bishop finishing third in 28.4 and Wolf- 
gang Funk fourth at 28.8, led Tennessee 
in the team event because Chandlercould 
do no better than 31.2. "It will have to 
be flat out in the downhill tomorrow," 
he said. 


But tomorrow dawned more out flat 
than flat out. By race time billows of 
fog were rolling down the Shawneehaw 
Chute, obscuring most of the course, 
and a chilling rain had transformed 
the laboriously crafted snow into heaps 
of slush. Meanwhile, a gusty wind 
began to sweep gate poles and flags 
off the course and into the bordering 
woods. Only a sturdy half dozen or 
so officials and gatekeepers turned up 
for the downhill event. Two Lecs-Mc- 
Rae coeds were drafted to serve as of- 
ficial gatekeepers on the 15-gate course — 
although they weren't quite sure what 
that duty entailed. On the sidelines, two 
racer parents, one sister and the girl 
friend of the lone skier from Maryville 
College filled out the cheering section. 
The girl friend, shivering and wet, stayed 
only long enough to see her guy come 
ghosting past early in the second heat. 
Then things got worse. By the time the 
second heal was half over only the faith- 
ful parents were left as spectators — the 
last hurrah— and many of the red and 
blue poles were either missing altogether 
or had been knocked and scattered over 
the course. 

Happily. Clemson had pretty much 
wrapped up the team title in the first 
heat, but Bishop needed to make up 
eight-tenths of a second to catch Ten- 
nessee's Akers for the indisidual crown. 
Somewhere up there he started. Then, 
long after he was due at the finish line, 
he suddenly came gliding gently out of 
the fog and stared at the puzzled of- 
ficials and timers huddled silently around 
the scoring table. "Hey," he asked. 
"What's happened to all the gatekeep- 
ers? No one's up there to put the poles 
back in." 

So many of the gates had been miss- 
ing that Bishop was given another final 
run. But it was no use. He could not 
make up the margin on the slushy course 
and he linished third behind two South- 
erners, Akers and Mike Fisher, a Char- 
lottesville, Va. native who attends Ap- 
palachian State. 

"I was kind of relieved when I came 
South and figured my ski-racing days 
were over," said a bemused Bishop, who 
majors in forestry. "The hotshots around 
home were just too tough. I was pretty 
surprised to learn that Clemson had a 
ski club, but I signed up to race be- 
cause I figured the pressure wouldn't be 
too much. Now look. The hotshots are 
turning up down here.” end 
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Brut 33 

Anti-Perspirant 
for Men. 

You won’t have 
any doubts 
about yourself. 



ULTRA DRY 
anti-perspirant 
SPRAY 
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MADE USA 


See "The Protectors", on exciting new TV 
adventure show starring Robert Vaughn, 
brought to you by the great "Protectors" 
of good groon.ing -B. ui 33 by Faberge. 


This one stands alone. 


Eldorado Convertible by Cadillac. The only luxury 
convertible now built in America. The only one. 



V/ cal Mat 
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Here is a car unique unto itself. As an Eldorado, it has a 
superb combination of features: the maneuverability of 
front-wheel drive, variable- 
ratio power steering and 
Automatic Level Control — 
coupled with the response of an 
8.2 litre engine. Then there’s the soft Sierra grain leather 
seating, the jewel-like standup crest, the little touches 
everywhere that tell you what kind of car this is. 


It even converts uniquely. The ingenious Hideaway Top 
folds behind the seat for full-width seating in the rear. 

And to individualize it further, you can specify 
a Dual Comfort front seat, a lighted vanity mirror, 
steel-belted radial tires, a wide choice of radio systems— and 
Cadillac’s new automatic power antenna is also available. 

Eldorado, of course, is built by Cadillac. And you know 
what that means in the quality of the car. In the 
professionalism of those who sell and service it. 


Eldorado Convertible. How many other cars offer 
front-wheel drive combined with Cadillac craftsmanship 
and Eldorado elegance? Only one. And your authorized 
Cadillac dealer has that one, too — the classic Eldorado Coupe. 

Isn’t it time you paid him a visit? 
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On TV, tlic best is yet to be . . . 
Cadillac and vour Cadillac 
dealer are proud to present 
truly outstanding sports 
television for your viewing 
pleasure. These telecasts begin 
with The Masters Golf Tournament on April 7 
and The Kentucky Derby on May 5— 
both on CBS-TV. We hope you'll watch. 
Cadillac Motor Car Division. 







Welcome home, wherever we are. 

And we’re just about everywhere. With more than 400 Ramada 
Inns all over the country. 

We realize that there's just no place like home. But we think you 
should feel like you’re there even when you’re not. 

That’s our goal: comfort. And we build and furnish all our roadside 
hotels and rooms with that goal in mind. If you want to swim, 
we have pools. When you want good food, we have good restaurants. 

For good drinks, we have nice cocktail lounges. And we have a 
Quality Control Inspector visit each Ramada Inn four times a year. To keep 
our quality in control. 

Staying at a Ramada Inn may not be exactly like never leaving the old 
homestead. But you won’t feel like you’re very PALI ADA 
far down the road. Call the nearest Ramada IWUWnl/ftiniiJ 
Inn for free reservations at any Ramada Inn -^WolCOlYlO 
nationwide. ^yl 
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Ramada Inn Executive Offices, P.O. Box 590, Phoenix, Arizona 85001. 




college basketball / Curry Kirkpatrick 


T he center is 6' 10". The forward is 
6' 10". The guard is 6' 9". The coach 
waves a red polka-dot towel and breaks 
out a comb to ncaten his wavy locks dur- 
ing time-outs. The co-captain is a tele- 
vision celebrity. The team leads the 
NCAA in spinarounds, curlicues, throw- 
aways, mix-ups. turnovers. Brillo-in- 
spired hair arrangements and YMB.I 
defense (as in You Must Be Joking). It 
plays inside an electric-red pavilion and 
in front of a live golden cougar. An- 
nually. it is college basketball's brightest 
circus. Guess w ho? 

Say Houston and you win a brand- 
new belted, vented, pleated, epauleited, 
plaid and check, window paned. auto- 
graphed and embroidered sport coat in 
37 different brilliant shades from the 
wardrobe of Coach Guy V. Lew is him- 
self. That goes along with an all-cxpcnse- 
paid trip to the nearest padded cell, w hich 
lately has seemed more of a necessity 
than a luxury for those watching Lewis’ 
exciting ere w- of towering athfefes. In tak- 
ing 20 of their 23 games this season, 
they have scored 74 points in one half, 
pulled in 88 rebounds in one game and 
committed 38 turnovers in another. 


As invitations go out to the NCAA 
tournament this week, Houston will be 
at the top of the list of independents, pre- 
pared to enter the playoffs for the eighth 
time in the last nine years. The Cougars 
are about as good a bet as UCLA to ap- 
pear in the showdown of the final four 
late this month because they have only 
to win a first-round game at Wichita in 
order to get back home to llofhcinz Pa- 
vilion, where they will host the Mid- 
west Regionals. 

It is in the scarlet Hofhcinz -a unique, 
parabola-slung hatbox of an auditorium 
with a deceptive ceiling that appears to 
barely clear the nearest Afro — where op- 
ponents really sec red. In Hofhcinz noise 
and llying objects compete for equal 
time; Shasta, the cougar, snaps and 
snarls; and Houston wins — 57 of 58 times 
m the past four years. It was in Hof- 
heinz last week that the Cougars renewed 
their young but bitter rivalry with Jack- 
sonville by stunning the Dolphins with 
a tinal s hot and (/ten knocking (/tent 
out with a clock that nullified the vis- 
itors' own final shot. It was a savage 
and uninhibited affair that Houston won 
76 75 when Jerry (The Judge) Bonncy 


Big break 
for The 
Big Bunch 

threw in a one-hander with four sec- 
onds left. No more than six points had 
separated the teams all evening and Jack- 
sonville was not dead, even after Bon- 
ney’s basket. 

Amid the delirium that followed. Jack- 
sonville hurled the ball downcourt to 
Leon Benbovv, who streaked in all alone 
and /aid i( in (he basket at the bu//er 
for what could have been a Dolphin vic- 
tory. In Jacksonville, it would have been. 
In Houston, it was too late. 

*’l didn't expect him to give it to us.” 




POLKA-DOT MAN GUY LEWIS WRITHES DURING THE GAME 
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COLLEGE BASKETBALL continurd 

said Jacksonville Coach Tom Wasdin 
of the timekeeper's decision. “If I were 
him I’d have ruled for the hometown, 
too. Who wants to get booed in church 
and have his tiies slashed?" 

The Houston victory was only the lat- 
est in a schedule that truly has been 
deep in the heart of Texas. Among Hous- 
ton's 26 official games this winter. 18 
are at home and only five are out of the 
state. But even without its home-court 
advantage. Houston is frightening. Its 
imposing size harks back to the Cou- 
gars' two NCAA semifinalisi teams of 
l%6-68 led by Elvin Hayes and Don 
Chaney. These teams changed the tra- 
ditional deliberate style of Houston bas- 
ketball. and Lewis welcomed the change. 
Since then he has recruited for firepow- 
er. and if his players shun most of the ac- 
cepted forms of guarding, so be it. Eight 
of his Cougars have gone into pro bas- 
ketball and two to pro football — one of 
whom. 265-pound Tackle Bob Hall of 
the B.C. Lions, he once labeled "not ag- 
gressive enough." 

The present Houston edition features 
Louis Dunbar, a gold-toothed sopho- 
more guard from Minden, La. whose 
hairdo makes him look not so much 
6' 9" as 9' 6": Dwight Jones, an Olympic 
team member who alternates between 
center and forward and sometimes seems 
to lag at both; and several other im- 
posing fellows collectively known as The 
Big Bunch. The latter go over 6' 9" per 
man and, as they begin filling up the ter- 
ritory— flapping arms, waving hands and 
causing confusion — opponents may be 
excused for hallucinating. "We cut down 
on the places you can throw a ball to." 
says Lewis. 

Jones normally starts on the frontline 
with 6' 10" Mautice Presley and 6' 8" 
Steve Newsome while Dunbar is in the 
backcourt with Bonney. the team's TV 
personality. When 6' 9" Sid Edwards or 
6' 8’ freshman David Marrs fills in. The 
Bunch becomes extra big. 

Early in the season Lewis figured he 
had two jewels in sophomores Dunbar 
and Presley, but he had nowhere to put 
them. After Dunbarshot0for7and Pres- 
ley was almost as bad in a road loss to 
Seattle. Lewis found a place. He would 
start them. In the very next game at Col- 
orado, Presley went to center, Dunbar 
to backcourt and together they helped 
bring off a victory. Dunbar played the 
entire contest and scored 28 points. In 
later games the Louisiana Man exhibited 


poise, ball handling and direction from 
the guard position while pacing the team 
in both scoring (with a 21-point aver- 
age) and smiling. Already he has been 
selected by the Indiana Pacers in the 
ABA's non-secret secret draft. 

The son of a 280-pound deputy sher- 
iff, Dunbar plays with strange jerking, 
mechanical motions. The game looks ex- 
tremely difficult for him — as if his next 
shot might be his last because some vi- 
tal part, an arm or a leg. had fallen off 
and hit the floor w ith a clank. But Dun- 
bar survives. He calls his style "unfluid " 
and so it is. 

Dunbar's unselfishness and fresh at- 
titude have produced an atmosphere that 
was missing last season when the two 
Dwights (Jones and the departed Dwight 
Davis, now with the Cleveland Cavaliers) 
refused to get along. Lewis, it is said, 
went through several bottles of hair dye 
trying to keep the gray away in his most 
painful year of coaching. 

"All l did last season was hang around 
and counsel," says Bonney. the team 
leader who has been a regular for three 
years. “I’d do some counsel work with 
one Dwight, then with the other. Then 
Dunbar and Presley come in here and 
all they care about is winning. I'm co- 
captain now, and 1 got nothing to do.” 

Off court Bonney has plenty to oc- 
cupy his time. A grade-school pal of 
heavyweight champion George Fore- 
man, Bonney is a serious student in pre- 
law-. He has a segment of a half-hour 
variety show on weekend TV. To avoid 
ruffling vanities, none of the team has 
been on Bonney 's show yet. but the Cou- 
gars may soon appear as a group. 

The team could have used a lot more 
togetherness Saturday night against 
Jacksonville. Previously, the schools had 
played twice — exchanging last-second 
victories, complaints and insults — but 
this was the most invigorating contest 
yet. 

Jacksonville's Wasdin, who has mold- 
ed his young team into a solid, patient 
unit and turned Center Butch Taylor 
into the most improved big man in the 
land, planned to press the Cougars. Ear- 
ly on. Dunbar was swallowed up by the 
Dolphins' smaller Benbow, while Jones 
and Presley went to sleep underneath 
and Jacksonville took the lead. Luckily. 
Newsome kept bailing out the Cougars, 
scoring 15 of Houston's first 17 points. 

But as time went on Dunbar began 
to assert himself and Bonney and Sid Ed- 


wards came off the bench to help bring 
the Cougars back. Behind 70-66. Ed- 
wards hit two free throws, Newsome 
scored a layup and Bonney drove for 
the basket that put Houston ahead 
72-70. With 24 seconds left, Taylor— 
who had 29 points. 1 6 rebounds and out- 
played every one of Houston's giants — 
stole a pass from Jones and was fouled. 
He made the first free throw to give Jack- 
sonville a 75-74 lead, only to miss the sec- 
ond and enable the Cougars to quickly 
set up for a final shot. 

Houston setting up, however, is a Chi- 
nese fire drill. Dunbar fooled with the 
ball outside for precious seconds. Jones 
stumbled around inside and finally Bon- 
ney got open. There went his hop-push 
shot. ("1 never had a jump shot." he 
said. "Jumping takes too much effort.") 
There went Jacksonville's Benbow. 
There went the clock. 

Afterward Wasdin screamed. Taylor 
had to be restrained from attacking the 
timekeeper, Guy V. Lewis went off chor- 
tling in his newest jacket, a white-on- 
red brocade with diagonal patterns. 
“Can you believe my two centers go I 
for 12. two points combined, and we 
still win?" he said. "This is crazy." 

No, this is Houston. 


THE WEEK 

by KENT HANNON 


Q||l ITU There were empty scats 
OUU I I I in Carmichael Auditorium 
when sixth-ranked North Carolina, fresh 
from wins over Maryland and Florida Slate 
and looking ahead to Virginia, entertained 
Miami of Ohio. Tar Heel followers were stay- 
ing home to listen to the North Carolina 
State-Duke game. Just as well. The Red- 
skins, whose teams have been stinging un- 
suspecting Big Ten neighbors for years, 
zinged Carolina 102 92, the most points ever 
scored on the team in the arena. Chastened 
North Carolina beat Virginia 76-68 and con- 
tinued to lead the nation in team shooting. 
North Carolina State, with spectacular Da- 
vid Thompson getting M points, topped 
Duke 74 50 to remain undefeated. 

"I’m not here to play Richard Fuqua," 
Dwight Lamar insisted when Southwestern 
Louisiana arrived in Tulsa for a nationally 
televised shoot-out with Oral Roberts. But 
it seemed clear from the way the ball kept 
flying out of people's hands that outshooting 
somebody was the order of the day- The na- 
cont'mued 
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Who keeps the 

bedl game going when 

Dads on the injured list? 



You depend on your regular paycheck to take care of a lot of normal family 
expenses. Things like the groceries, clothing and car payments. Even the 
recreational equipment the 
family would like to have. 


But what happens, if 
you’re sick or injured, and 
your regular income stops 
coming in? 


You can depend on your 
State Farm Disability Income 
Policy. Get together with 
your State Farm agent and 
plan one now. He’ll make 
sure you have money coming 
in every month to help keep 
the family running smoothly 
when you’re laid up. And 
you’ll feel a lot better just 
knowing you’re covered. 


Money you need for the 
people you love. Plus the 
personal attcntion______ 

you deserve. 

It’s all part of 
State Farm 

person- 


to-person health insurance. 


Like a good neighbor, State Farm is there 


COLLEGE BASKETBALL 


tion's two highest-scoring teams pul it up 
196 times, with Oral Roberts missing more 
shots (71) than most teams take in a game 
and Southwestern winning 104-89. Lamar, 
recovered from the flu, scored 34 points 
while Fuqua made but five of 23 shots. 

Tennessee won the game of the year in 
the SEC. shuddering past Alabama 72-71 
in Knoxville when Vol Center Lcn Kos- 
malski sank two free throws with less than 
a minute left. Seconds later. Wendell Hud- 
son missed two for Alabama, then with three 
seconds left Charles Cleveland had his driv- 
ing shot blocked by Kosmalski. "It was a 
lucky one," said Kosmalski. "He took my 
arm off,” said Cleveland. The play gave Ten- 
nessee a two-game edge over Alabama and 
Kentucky in the loss column. 

Virginia Tech waited most of the year to 
get into the national rankings, then prompt- 
ly fell out as Richmond and Toledo cooked 
the Gobblers 94-93 and 89-74. 

Florida State, with Benny Clyde playing 
for the first time in three weeks following 
disciplinary suspension, beat South Ala- 
bama 86 69. Clyde did not score, but passed 
a lot, which is something he had not been 
doing, and Reggie Royals got 30 points. 

SMU lost the fourth of its last live games 
to Arkansas 103-96 as Marlin Terry scored 
47 points— leaving the Southwest race to 
Texas Tech and the Ra/orbacks. Texas 
A&M scored on a goaltcnding call with sev- 
en seconds to go to beat Texas Tech 76-75. 

1. N.C. STATE (23-0) 2. N. CAROLINA (21-5) 

MIDWEST 

team, was jumped by the league’s second 
worst, Illinois, but still won 82-73 to move 
alone into first place for the first time this 
season. Gopher Center Jim Brewer scored 
on nine of 1 1 field-goal attempts and 
snatched 13 rebounds to offset the efforts 
of Illinois' Nick Wcathcrspoon, the con- 
ference’s most explosive player and leading 
scorer. Minnesota also unraveled Michigan's 
talented but uncoordinated attack 98-80. 
Purdue, which had teetered on top of the 
standings for two surprising days, was rout- 
ed at Ohio State 102 79. Indiana won twice. 
57-55 over Wisconsin and 75-65 over Mich- 
igan State. In the Wisconsin game Hoosier 
Coach Bobby Knight turned cheerleader 
when the home crowd sat in virtual silence. 
Outraged, he said, "I think it is an ab- 
solute shame that 1 5,000 people can sit there 
on their dead rear ends and a coach has to 
get up to get somebody to cheer." 

Marquette beat Bowling Green and Ford- 
ham for its second 1 1 -game winning streak 
of the season. Coach Al McGuire's son Al- 
lie dropped in long jumpers and Forward 
Larry McNeill two braces of free throws to 
stave off the fast-closing Rams. 

Missouri's 6' 7’. 220-pound John Brown 


says he has been distracted of late by pro 
scouts and agents, but his concentration was 
perfect against Kansas State. He connected 
on his first nine shots from the floor against 
the Big Eight leaders to get the Tigers start- 
ed toward an 80-66 victory. When Okla- 
homa opened up a 14-point lead on State 
four nights later, it looked as though the con- 
ference race was alive again. But 10 free 
throws in the last four minutes and Center 
Steve Mitchell's 23 points saved the Wild- 
cats 82-78. Colorado's 70-66 loss to Okla- 
homa State, whose coach. Sam Aubrey, re- 
signed earlier in the week, was a blow to 
the Buffs' slender title hopes. 

Memphis State's 54-53 win over New Mex- 
ico State was triply memorable. It also was 
Coach Gene Bartow's 200th and it clinched 
the school's first outright Missouri Valley 
championship. In a game involving a tour- 
nament bid for at least the winner, Lou- 
isville turned back Cincinnati 91-81 to give 
Coach Denny Crum his second consecutive 
20-win season. 

By taking Kent State 75-66, Miami of 
Ohio regained the Mid-American Confer- 
ence title from Ohio University. 

1. MINNESOTA («8-2) 2. MARQUETTE (22-2) 

r/\QT Back-to-back losses to pow- 
LnU I erful St. Joseph's <“<' 65) and 
Notre Dame (75-71) dealt severe blows to 
St. John's hopes of escaping its niche in the 
NIT. As usual. Bill Schaeffer was a tor- 
nado, scoring 56 points for the Redmen, 
but Olympian Mike Bantom and the Irish's 
John Shumate spelled the difference in the 
respective games. Bantom scored 23 points - 
many on near dunks— and grabbed 21 re- 
bounds. Shumate had 31 points for Notre 
Dame, which also beat West Virginia 92-73. 

If Penn wins the Ivy League title, it should 
send part of the trophy to Brown. The Bru- 
ins enjoyed the finest basketball weekend 
in their history, first beating Penn itself 
53-51- when Guard Eddie Morris dropped 
in a 20-footer with two seconds left then 
knocking off co-leader Princeton 68-62, 
Brown’s first win over the Tigers since 1960. 
Yale helped Penn, too. upsetting Princeton 
63-61 before losing to the Quakers 78-49. 

Providence breezed past Villanova, col- 
lege-division power Assumption and Seion 
Hall as Marvin Barnes collected 72 points 
and 74 rebounds. In the process Guard Er- 
nie DiGregorio became the school's second- 
highest scorer behind Jimmy Walker. 

American University's Kermit Washing- 
ton outrebounded the entire La Salle team 
31 to 28 in an 88 79 victory to assure (un- 
less American gets into a postseason tour- 
nament) a career average of 20 a game. 
Next, needing 39 points to average 20 points 
in his career, he rammed in his most ever, 
40, in a 90-68 rout of Georgetown. Only oth- 
ers in the 20-20 club? Bill Russell, Elgin Bay- 


lor. Paul Silas, Artis Gilmore, Julius Er- 
ving and Walter Dukes. 

"I've seen ballplayers get an ovation that 
lasted six or seven minutes." said Temple's 
retiring Harry Litwack, "but never a coach." 
What followed the applause was a 76-67 vic- 
tory over Villanova, giving Litwack a 
372-192 coaching record at Temple in 21 
seasons. 

Syracuse's surprising Orangemen won 
their 3 1st home game in a row. 80-77 in over- 
time against Niagara, and made it 32 straight 
against Colgate 83 66. 

1. PROVIDENCE (20-3) 2. ST. JOSEPH'S (20-5) 

U/rOT limes Coach Jerry Tar- 
VVLU I kanian gives his Long Beach 
State players the feeling he is more impressed 
with L.A. State's Raymond Lewis than he 
is with any of them. "Raymond, Raymond. 
Raymond. That's all Coach ever talks about, 
how good Raymond is." said 49er Guard 
Glenn McDonald following a lopsided vic- 
tory over L.A. State earlier this month in 
which Lewis, the nation's No. 2 scorer, 
missed 26 of 34 shots. But in a rematch Fri- 
day night Lewis broke loose for a conference- 
record 53 points while his mother fainted 
from excitement in the stands. L.A. State 
won 107 104 in double overtime, making 
Tarkanian almost euphoric. "1 knew you 
were going to do it to us," he told Lewis. 
The 49crs blinked that one off with a 92-65 
drilling of Santa Barbara to take their fourth 
straight PCAA title. 

Since the bruising Notre Dame game, 
UCLA Coach John Wooden has been ex- 
perimenting with a stronger front line of 
Bill Walton, Swen Nater and Dave Mey- 
ers. Maybe he shouldn't have. The Bruins 
ran into what Wooden termed "more a wres- 
tling match than a basketball game" at Or- 
egon and promises of similar trouble in the 
future. Ducks Coach Dick Harter said. 
"They think this was rough, They'll really 
get played tough in a couple of years when we 
have the people." UCLA just may have to 
go back to slick, as it did with a stall late 
m a 73-67 squeaker against Oregon State. 
To save their 68th straight, Wooden's reg- 
ulars went most of the way. 

The WAC was never more in whack, New 
Mexico and Brigham Young, typically, toss- 
ing the lead back and forth with losses to 
Wyoming and Arizona and raising the spec- 
ter of a four-way tic for the title. Weber 
State, second in winning percentage to 
UCLA over the past 10 years, roped in its 
sixth straight Big Sky championship by de- 
feating Gon/aga 70 65 while San Francisco 
was being shot down by Jimmie Baker and 
Bobby Florence of Nevada-Las Vegas. The 
two got 56 points and Baker took down 26 
rebounds in an 87 85 desert ambush. 

1. UCLA (23-0) 2. LONG BEACH STATE (22 21 
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Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 


20 mg. 'Tar.'' 1.3 mg. nicotine 
av. per cigarette. FTC Report Aug. 72. 





If this is what you remember best 
after spending the weekend in the country, 
your camper was probably built 
with Starcraftsmanship. 




Before you buy a camper, think what 
you're buying it for. 

To see the sunset on the ground 
instead of on your neighbor's garage. 

To show your kids that all wild 
animals don't live in zoos. 

To go. Anywhere— as long as it’s away 
from everything and everyone you know. 

Whatever your reason, one 
thing is clear. You don't buy a camper for 
the camper. You buyitforthetrip. 

At Sta rc raft we n ever fo rget 
that fact. That's why we build our 
campers to call more attention 
to your trip than they do to them- 
selves. We build them with Star- 
craftsmanship. 

Starcraftsmanship was a 
standard of excellence a long time before it 
was a word. Coming up to that standard 
meant we had to develop the leading 
research and design center in the industry. 

We've designed the Galaxy 
with as many useful features you 
don't notice as ones you do notice. 

For example, the tele- 
scopic lifter system. It's a device we 
invented so you can spend five minutes 
setting up camp and a day enjoying it. 

Not the other way around. 

We designed the 110/12 volt con- 
verter system so you don't have to plug into 
the campground every time you want to turn 
on a light. You can plug into your car. 

We designed 
the35" high kitchen 
sink so when the 
sun sets you can 
watch it without an 
aching back that you got bending over the 
supper dishes. 

We’ve designed a lot of features. 

And every feature was designed to be made 
from the best materials. (Sturdy canvas, 
soft, durable vinyl, and seamless flooring 


are only a few of them.) 

But it's the value we place in crafts- 
manship that shows true Starcraftsmanship 
in our campers. 

When we measure a camper for a 
cabinet, we measure it accurately. 

We treat the floors before we lay the 
linoleum so it won't buckle or deteriorate. 

We make fVholes forks' screws. And 
then we don't forget to screw in the screw 
after we’ve made the hole. 

In short, we build campers 
that don't end up rattlingand jerking 
like a mass-produced accumulation 
of nuts, bolts, and metal. 

We don't want your Galaxy in 
the service garage any more than you 
do. We want it looking smart in the 
campground where it can do us both some 
good. So we build it carefully. 


Maybe that's why more people buy 
Starcraft campers than any other kind. 

Think of it this way. If the moment that 
deer stepped out of the woods you reached 
for the camper door and the door handle 
came off in your hand. Which would you 
remember? The door handle? Or the deer? 

Write to us for information about the 
Galaxy 6 and 8, or any of our 10 camper 
models and the name of your nearest dealer. 

Dept. E8-3 Starcraft Company, 
Goshen, Indiana 46526. 


_ _ STARCRAFT _ 

The more you live with it, the more you appreciate it. M 


Vi A BangorPunla Company 




Ely jeans, jackets and shirts. 
For the good times. 


Here's the look you're looking for. The 
rugged, no-nonsense look of Ely's 
all-cotton denim jean jacket, teamed 
with Ely's faded-blue chambray shirt 
and coordinated Scrambler flare jeans. 
Knock-about clothes for the good times. 
In men s and boys' sizes at your 
favorite store. Or write Ely & Walker. 

823 East Holmes Road, 
Memphis, Tennessee 38116. 


pro basketball j Peter Carry 


It hurts when they aren’t the best 

When they are healthy the Lakers are a superb team— regardless of what record Chamberlain happens to 
be trying for. But with both West and Hairston injured, they can run into trouble, as they did last week 


Y ou all remember the world cham- 
pion Los Angeles Lakers. They 
were last year's team, the one that zapped 
everybody and ran off 33 consecutive 
wins back when folks were busy read- 
ing up on the fine points of acupuncture, 
when Marlon Brando could make an 
irresistible offer without taking his 
clothes off. w hen people thought Le Due 
Tho was a takeout restaurant. The Lak- 
ers were a tough new item then, like steel- 
belted radials. Yeah, who could forget 
those guys? 

Until last week a lot of people ap- 
parently could — and did. The Lakers 
were cruising along through the downhill 
days of a very good season, creating no 
waves and attracting no particular at- 
tention when — beset by injuries they 
lost four games in a row before beating 
the Bucks 91 82. Now suddenly they arc 
in the public eye again. Perverse, per- 
haps, but that is the way it has been for 
the Lakers this year. 

The Los Angeles slide toward semi- 
obscurity began on the night of Oct. 
14, 1972 at Madison Square Garden and 
set a pattern for the season. The Lakers — 
hampered by an injury to Gail Good- 
rich — were positively bombed by the 
K nicks, the team they had mauled in 
the playoff finals five months earlier. It 
was their second resounding loss in their 
first three games of the season. Mean- 
while. re\ived Boston had started on the 
10-game winning streak that began its 
year. Enter Celts. Exit Lakers. "It was 
that simple," says Los Angeles reserve 
Pat Riley. "People came right out and 
started telling us, 'Ah, you guys were 
nothing but a flash in the pan.' " 

in their next 58 games the Lakers lost 
only 1 1 times, making a shambles of 
what was expected to be a tight Pacific 
Division race. Until they went into their 
stumble of last week- attributable large- 
ly to Jerry West's being out of the line- 
up with a pulled hamstring they owned 


the second-best record in the whole 
NBA. Yet they still seemed to attract 
no more national attention than the At- 
lanta Hawks or the Detroit Pistons. And 
most of their meager fame has been cen- 
tered on Wilt Chamberlain's pursuit of 
another of those arcane records he has 
made a career-long specialty. If Wilt con- 
tinues at his present pace, he will finish 
the season with a 72' shooting aver- 
age from the floor. 15 percentage points 
above w hat any other N BA player is cur- 
rently shooting and 4 ' ", above the all- 
time league accuracy record for a sea- 
son set by guess w ho in 1966-67. 

Obscured, somehow, by Wilt's assault 
on the record book is the all-round ex- 
cellence of the '72-’73 Lakers: not only 
members of the team but many of their 
opponents believe that Los Angeles this 
year is even better than it was last year. 


Better, that is, when and if the whole 
squad ever gets together minus its var- 
ious casts, wraps, pads and braces. 

Los Angeles has improved by adding 
two strong new alternates to the stan- 
dard lineup of West. Chamberlain. 
Goodrich, Jim McMillian and Happy 
Hairston. One of them is Keith Erick- 
son, a five-year Laker who returned as 
the third guard after undergoing two 
knee operations and missing most of last 
season. The other is Bill Bridges, ob- 
tained in a trade with Philadelphia in 
the hope he could become the team's pri- 
mary substitute at forward. 

From the date of Bridges' arrival in 
early November until Dec. 12, Coach 
Bill Sharman used those seven men al- 
most exclusively and Los Angeles won 
17 of 18 games, several of them by 30- 
point margins. "Wc were playing so well 



ON THE BENCH. JERRY WEST (HAMSTRING) AND HAPPY HAIRSTON (KNEE OPERATION) 
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it was almost scary. It was beautiful." 
says Riley. "It was the best team we've 
ever had," added West last week as he 
worked out gingerly on his sore leg. 

Hut injuries have laid a very heavy 
hand on the Lakers. Only Chamberlain 
has appeared in every game. Hairston, 
who had 1.045 rebounds for the Lakers 
last season, has not played since un- 
dergoing an operation in December on 
a knee he injured while rebounding in 
Chicago and he is not really expected 
to appear in the playoffs. His absence 
will cost the team speed, outside shoot- 
ing and also depth, since Bridges has 
left the bench to replace him. 

Bridges, on the other hand, has been 
one of the few constant bright lights in 
a blinking pietuie. Only a few months 
ago he had given up hope of ever being 
a winner again. He has long been one 
of the league's strongest rebounding for- 
wards. and his current average of 1 1 a 
game almost equals Hairston's at the 
lime of his injury. But when Biidges 
was traded to the 76crs last season after 
eight years as a starter for the Hawks, 
he began to doubt his ability. Then when 
Philly streaked off to an 0-10 start this 
season, he almost decided to quit. 

"Who wants the memories you'd gel 
from that team?" he says. "I asked to 
be traded and I came to L.A. unhesi- 
tatingly. But I wanted to contribute 
something. I didn't want to sit there 
and watch, even though that might have 
been cool economically." 

Bridges had barely said hello to Shar- 
man before he was up and running for 
the Lakers. He played 26 minutes, scored 
nine points and had 16 rebounds his 
first night, and Sharman told him he 
would use him extensively as the third 
forward. Following Hairston's injury, 
the Lakers needed a dozen games to ad- 
just to the absence of Happy's speed 
and to Bridges' stronger inside play. They 
lost six of those games — and swam brief- 
ly into the national consciousness again 
as a result— but have played solidly ever 
since, at least until last week. 

Bridges also quickly found that his 
new teammates expected him to con- 
tribute in unaccustomed ways. On the 
night Hairston was injured the Lakers 
led the Bulls by a point as time was run- 
ning out. "I’m not much of an outside 
shooter and I've never been the player 
who takes the crucial shot," said Biidg- 



WILT STUFFS— AND UPS HIS AVERAGE 


cs one day last week. "Suddenly there I 
was open in the corner and the ball came 
to me. I shot and hit the rim. 

"Afterward I asked Erickson why I 
had been given the shot and he said. 
‘That's the way we play here. If you're 
open, you get it.' It was even Goodrich 
who passed it to me and that's highly 
unusual." 

"Most unusual." laughed Riley, who 
overheard the line and repeated it for 
the benefit of Goodrich, who was stand- 
ing nearby. 

That is typical Laker humor — per- 
sonal and direct. There had been more 
of the same early that morning as the 
team waited to start a bus ride into De- 
troit and the subject of Chamberlain’s 
coat came up. Wilt's latest creation is 
of supple, bright yellow leather with 
leopardskin cuffs and collar. It has 
no buttons and tics around the mid- 
dle like a bathrobe. 

"I don't know exactly what the stuff 


is that Wilt's coat is made out of." said 
a Laker. "I think it is one of those an- 
imals they don't shoot anymore and after 
seeing it on Wilt I can understand why." 

"1 don't know what it is either." said 
a teammate. "All I know is I wash my 
car with one every Saturday.” 

Chamberlain's taste in shots is con- 
siderably more conservative these days 
than his taste in overcoats. He rarely 
tries his fallaway one-hander or his un- 
derhanded linger roll anymore. He lim- 
its himself mostly to dunks, tips and 
lay-ins. and even these ate shot spar- 
ingly. To rank among the best shooters 
in the NBA listings this week. Cham- 
berlain needed at least 440 field-goal at- 
tempts. He had 460. He will need 560 
shots by the end of the season to win 
the accuracy title and possibly set a new 
record, lie should make it just barely. 

"As it is now. I feel I've only got to 
shoot enough to keep guys honest," says 
Wilt, who spends most of his time re- 
bounding and is averaging only seven 
shots and 12.9 points per game. "I think 
it's made guys a little complacent when 
they guard me. and 1 find dunks arc some- 
times easier for me to get than they ever 
were. Otherwise. I really don't know if 
I'm as good a shooter as I used to be. 
I'd guess I'm not as accurate with my 
fallaway as I was five years ago. but I'll 
never know because I don’t take it much 
anymore. This team doesn’t need me to 
do that. 

"Sure. I'm careful how 1 shoot. I'm 
not about to throw the ball away. But 
it's not like Bill Russell says on TV. 
that I'm not w illing to shoot as much be- 
cause I’m worried about my percentage." 

If there were such a thing as an NBA 
record for number of alltime records 
held. Chamberlain would hold it. He 
spread-eagles the record book in virtu- 
ally every category, including, of course, 
all five of those dealing with missed free 
throws. So his current campaign is a side- 
line. something to make the time go by 
until the day comes to face the real ques- 
tion about the Lakers: in what physical 
shape will the defending champions be 
for the playoffs? Sound, with West and 
everybody except Hairston healthy 
again? Or crippled up. as they were last 
week? With one team they have been win- 
ning all season. With the other they have 
been losing. The difference is enough to 
attract attention. end 



KING OF BEARD 


This new 
Schick Flexa 
beats... 
Norelco, 
Remington, 
Sunbeam 
for closeness! 



Here’s the proof. 

The Nationwide Consumer 
Testing Institute, Inc. proved the 
new Schick Flexamatic shaves 
closer than todays leading electrics. 

You see. the head is super thin 
and flexible. Thin, so the blades get 
closer. Flexible, so it follows the contours. 


And because the head is soft, 
it feels comfortable and easy on 
your face. 

Prove it to yourself. 

Buy the new Schick Flexamatic 
today And take advantage of 
the 14-day home trial offered at 
participating dealers. 


new Flexamatic by SCH ICK 


■SVRn ow that nostalgia has had its day, 
I IK ^ I Broadway is enjoying a modest boom 
llll w, I I in sports. That Championship Season. 
1111 I .lason \1i)lu\ g m m I > runny account 

\\m\i ofa high school basketball team’s20th 
reunion, was voted the best play of 
1972 by the Drama Critics Circle, and is an estab- 
lished hit. Last month a particularly attenuated bit of 
upper-class British nonsense called The Jockey Club 
Slakes arrived and. largely due to the patrician qual- 
ity of the acting, is doing nicely, too. This week per- 
haps the best sports play of all opens at the Morosco 
Theatre. It is The Clumping Room by David Storey. 

The men in this drama are at the opposite end of 
the sporting spectrum from plummy racing gentry. 
Even in the age of televised sport. Rugby League 
remains a private, insular British phenomenon, a 
deeply rooted part of working-class life north of the 
Trent, capable of arousing savage loyalties. Yet un- 
like soccer, England's national game, it has never 
been plagued by riots. Many, including Playwright 
Storey, believe the game itself is so violent that the 
crowd is sated by it. He adds that it is a sport 
played by puritans, not hedonists. The widest pub- 
licity Rugby League has ever received was through 
Storey's first novel. This Sporting Life , which was 
made into a movie starring Richard Harris. If what 
you remember from that picture is a lot of blood 
and mud and pounding around, your impression is 
correct. Broken arms, jawbones and collarbones, 
dislocated shoulders, cauliflower ears, a hockey play- 
er's depleted set of teeth— these arc the weekly re- 
alities of Rugby League life. The players, to whom 
the week's pay is the difference between poverty 
and a few luxuries, seldom wait to heal before get- 
ting back into action. 

It is likely that a lot of people will see The Chang- 
ing Room and learn more about the sport, as well as 
about the speech and codes of Northern England. 
The play seems a certain hit. Through an odd set of 
circumstances. The Changing Room arrives with the 
major critics already in its pocket. 

With a cast of 22 men it is expensive to produce, 
a fact of theatrical life that has never deterred Sto- 
rey. An earlier play of his. The Contractor, required 
an intricately calibrated corps of actors to assemble 
a huge banquet tent on stage. In London. Storey en- 
joys the services of the subsidized Royal Court The- 
atre to cope with such ballctlike creations. 

The Contractor was produced a year ago by the 
adventurous Long Wharf Theatre in New Haven, 
but never received sufficient backing for Broadway. 
When The Changing Room was done by the same 



Dramatist David Storey's recurrent theme is man's 
constant toil. In a new hit on Broadway he argues 
that sport and life are best at their extremes 
by MARTHA DUFFY 
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group last November, New York critics who journeyed up 
to see it were so lavish in their praise that the company is 
gambling on making enough to pay the actors and the rent. 

Today, at 39, David Storey is one of England's best nov- 
elists. Only Harold Pinter rivals him as a playwright. He 
lives with his wife and four children in Hampstead, the 
favored preserve of successful writers and artists as well 
as of professional people who like the creative ambience 
and who drive up real-estate prices. 

There is no doubt that Storey could be a celebrity. In 
addition to his reputation he has the looks for the role — 
warm, sensuous eyes and mouth set in a fascinating skull- 
like head. But Storey avoids interviews and trendy hang- 
outs and would rather listen than expound. He gives the 
impression of being a virtuoso listener someone capable 
of picking up the silence a skull might hear. He may in 
fact hear too much for his own comfort. 

For one thing he doesn’t travel well. He once under- 
took a VIP trip to Hollywood, listened to the official greet- 
ings of the studio folk and flew back home. Confronted 
with Manhattan on another trip, he retreated to the wait- 
ing room at Grand Central Station and spent an entire 
day just listening to people talk. 

In his own voice, traces of his native Yorkshire remain: 
like anyone else involved with the game he calls it "roog- 
billcague." Storey was born into the working class. He 
could have been Arthur Machin, the hero of This Sport- 
ing Life , or any of the 1 3 players in The Changing Room. 

"My father was a collier," Storey says. "He put in 16 
hours a day in the pit until he was 63. He was exhausted 
all the time. He had silicosis." Exhausted or not, he was 
determined that his sons would not follow him into the 
mines. He learned decimals so he could teach them to 
David, and made him write a "composition" every night. 
"My father’s whole ambition was to see me settled as a 
schoolteacher, but after going through the grammar school 
system I decided I'd rather be a collier than a teacher," 
says Storey. Looking back on his teen-age years he thinks 
that Beatle John Lennon’s early lyrics express some of the 
inchoate tangle in his own head. "There was a lot of that 
anarchic working-class semi-intellect ualism in the provinces 
in my time. We knew there was another world out there 
and things to be done, but we didn’t know exactly what it 
was that we wanted to do." 

David felt that he could both paint and write. But paint 
what? Write what? On the other hand, he was also a star 
rugby forward at school, so at 18 he was signed by Leeds, 
one of the best Rugby League clubs, for an initial bonus 
of SI. 700. Then he registered at art school in his nomc- 
town of Wakefield. 

His teammates took an immediate and enduring dislike 
to him. In many matches he suffered as much from their 
blows as from those of opponents. "They were all young 
colliers or factory workers and I was a bloody student," 
he recalls. "They thought it was absurd to be carrying on 
as a painter. To them, all artists were homosexuals." 

Matters got worse the following year when Storey trans- 
ferred to Slade, the famous art school in London. The man- 
agement at Leeds was very reasonable about David’s move. 
He thinks, in fact, that the owner rather enjoyed the 
notion of having an exotic around, especially since -in 


1953 — Storey’s hair was as long as George Best's is now. 
The hostility of his teammates deepened. “I was a moody, 
introverted young man, and I was doing an incredible 
thing," he says with characteristic dispassion. "During 
the week I was living with flighty, artistic nonentities in 
London, and then traveling 200 miles to play with plumb- 
ers on Saturday. Also, l did no training, whereas they had 
been pounding around on the pitch two nights a week.” 

As it turned out, both art and athletics suffered. "When 
I got back to Slade on Mondays, all I could draw were 
awful little squiggles. My fingers were swollen until Wednes- 
day. Half the time I was in bed until Wednesday.” 

For all that punishment he never did become a first- 
rate forward. His manager. Ken Dal by, says Storey had 
promise. "He had a nice turn of speed and didn’t fear any- 
body in his tackling. He never knew when he was licked, 
and I feel sure that had he stayed with Leeds he would 
have been blooded with the first team in another 1 8 months.” 
Today that comment sounds a bit like the learned lep- 
idopterists who contend that Nabokov could have been a 
respected butterfly man if he hadn't dabbled in writing. 

After four years, though, David felt he was licked. At 
the same time Slade was taking a dim view of his latest ar- 
tistic vision — metal sculptures — and he was at a dead end 
there. For a few- years he was forced to teach, a life he 
found every bit as wretched as he had anticipated. 

This Sporting Life, begun on train journeys between 
London and Leeds, was to be his salvation. After eight 
rejection slips from British editors, it won the I960 Mac- 
millan Fiction Award in the U.S. At first Storey thought 
this amounted to a distant round of applause. Then word 
came that it meant the book finally would be published 
and he would receive 57,500, and in that vertiginous mo- 
ment he went out and bought a Jaguar, to this day the 
most impulsive and extravagant act he admits to. 

He willingly accepts the puritanical heritage of his youth. 
He feels obligated to put in at least an eight-hour daily 
shift at the typewriter. As a result he has been very pro- 
lific: four novels published with a fifth due soon, five 
plays produced with two more "in the queue” at the 
Royal Court. 

Storey labors at his fiction, but he literally dashes off 
his plays. He wrote the award-winning Home, which pro- 
vided those true knights of the theater, Ralph Richardson 
and John Gielgud, with their best roles in years, in two 
days. The Changing Room took five days, largely because 
Storey had trouble keeping track of the large cast. 

He works with serendipidist simplicity. The Contractor 
began with a vision of three tent poles (Storey once had a 
job puttingup banquet tents). He got the idea for TheC'hang- 
ing Room, with its even more detailed physical activity, 
from watching rehearsals of The Contractor. Home took 
shape from two chairs and a table and a man seated in 
one of the chairs. "Then," adds the author disingenuously, 
"he has to have someone to talk to.” 

Clearly, Storey has executed some of the theater’s finest 
improvisation since W. C. Fields created the movie foot- 
ball sequence in The Bank Dick, but he admits his ap- 
proach has a disadvantage: "I have a lot of nine-line 
plays around the house." Still, those short lines, seem- 
ingly snared out of thin air, make spare, uncluttered drama 
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that can be choreographed into stunning visual and emo- 
tional tension; David Storey knows exactly which lines he 
is looking for. 

Storey likes the period when a play is in rehearsal be- 
cause he can put in his compulsory eight-hour shift at the 
theater. The Changing Room required a little more, how- 
ever. Director Lindsay Anderson, with whom Storey al- 
most always works, decreed that the London cast should 
know about Rugby League. It is about the roughest sport 
left, with more tackling than in American football, done 
by players who wear no headgear and virtually no pro- 
tective padding. There are 13 men on a side: six forwards 
who try to get the ball at each scrum (a savage close-quar- 
ters battle that starts any given action) and then pass it 
backward to the seven backs, who can run with it or kick 
it. There is no forward passing and no blocking to protect 
the ballcarrier from being tackled. The clock runs con- 
stantly except when there are disabling injuries, and only 
two substitutes per game are allowed. The field is called a 
pitch, a score is a try and worth three points. The kick, 
which often is attempted from a torturously sharp angle, 
is worth two points. 

The players on the 30 teams in the league nearly all 
hold other jobs in the mines or factories of Yorkshire and 
Lancashire. Pay varies widely. A man playing for a poor 
team like Wigan might make S24 on a losing night. On a 
rich club like Leeds a major win might carry SI 20 in 
wages and bonuses. Rugby League is not to be confused 
with the swifter, gentler amateur version of the sport called 
Rugby Union. One might as well mistake the working 
class for the bourgeoisie. 

The Changing Room was enormously difficult to cast. By 
the time a British ensemble with the right accents and no 
spindle legs (a dead giveaway that a man is not an athlete) 
was complete, well over 200 men had tried out. The survi- 
vors went out to a field in Roehampton, under the tutelage 
of Bcv Risman, an ex-Rugby Leaguer of international class. 
He taught them seven-to-a-side touch so they could make 
their second-act entrances (page 70) properly "winded and 
puffed." Risman recalls that the actors “were so keen that 
after a couple of minutes they were knocking hell out of each 
other." The playwright himself went in, but not for long. 
Like his teammates of old, the actors wanted “to bury him 
under the ground.” Observes Risman, "Actors have no 
sense of self-preservation." 

Storey was able to help more with other parts of the re- 
hearsals. When Anderson first told the cast to change, 
they darted into their uniforms and were set to go in five 
minutes. That left 40 minutes of the first act with all talk 
and no action. "The truth is,” says Storey, "that it takes 
a real rugby player about 45 minutes to get ready. We 
taught them how to bandage each other, how to massage, 
how to fiddle with laces and do warmups, and then let 
each one select his own routine.” The play is nothing if 
not authentic. What with changing and emerging from the 
offstage plunge bath, 13 men are completely naked on 
stage at one time or another, which may be a good reason 
the play can't miss. But audiences in London and New 
Haven, who were hit by a strong whiff of wintergreen be- 
fore a word was said, seemed to take the nudity in its ath- 
letic context, scarcely noticing it. 


The style of the play could also be distracting were it 
not for the playwright's enormous skill. What seems at 
first to be a lot of spontaneous joking and griping is ac- 
tually a carefully controlled visual kaleidoscope. In all his 
work Storey strikes a balance between solid structure and 
improvisation. One might say that sport, at its best, is a 
similar mix. 

That ungentle moment in Roehampton was Storey's 
only active endeavor in quite some time, but he will con- 
tinue to write about sports. Although he thinks that most 
great literature concerns insoluble family problems, he most 
often writes about what he knows best: work. To him 
sport is a form of work that goes beyond the merely per- 
sonal and becomes, like art, something transcending, both 
to the performer and the observer. 

Sport is one of the few subjects on which Storey is will- 
ing to express strong opinions or to permit himself some 
eloquence. "The pleasure to me is in the pitch of en- 
deavor, sustaining it, going beyond it. In many ways I 
hated rugby, but it allowed people to do marvelous things. 
Often the real expression occurs at the point of physical 
and mental exhaustion. 1 recall one very hard game, played 
in pouring rain on a pitch that seemed to be 15 feet deep 
in mud. My relations with the team were at their worst. I 
should have hated every minute of that match, but sud- 
denly something almost spiritual happened- The players 
were taken over by the identity that was the team. We 
were genuinely transported." 

The experience of being lifted out of self and out of ego- 
tism is very important to Storey, then and now. He enjoys 
nothing more than watching runners on Hampstead Heath, 
whether lone, anonymous distance men or Olympian Da- 
vid Bedford. What he almost never enjoys is the expand- 
ing egos of successful athletes, or their attempts to ac- 
count fov skills. "U is like asking a writer to explain 
writing. You won't find out but you'll get a lot of de- 
fensive theories or plain nonsense.” 

The dilemma of a truly fine athlete today appalls 
him. “Geniuses are lost now," he says bitterly. “The 
public becomes a goad and television makes it much 
worse. Look at George Best. He was a genius who ful- 
filled the dreams little boys have, but the pressures were 
too great for him." Egotism is a word Storey uses a lot 
when he gets worked up and, clearly, he would like to 
stamp it out along with everything that fosters it. From 
his catalog of lost geniuses he excepts only Muhammad 
Ali: "I don't think anyone ever will regret listening to 
all that." 

Storey does the cleanest dramatic writing to be found 
nowadays and he is unabashedly for purity in any consider- 
ation of sport as well. Nothing nettles him more than the 
likes of pseudo-experts who popularize sociological the- 
ories about sport. "Some idiot was on television the other 
day carrying on about athletics as a substitute for tribal war- 
fare, fighting in the wilderness or something. To blanket the 
whole of sport under reversion to primitivism is a romantic 
notion. A lot of psychology is very sentimental and reaction- 
ary. It is an attempt to preserve the myths of the past and 
make people conform to them. They call it normal. I say that 
I am moved by someone who feels that life is so important 
that he is driven to live it at the extreme." 

CONTINUED 
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The play opens in the club's bare, dank 
locker room with Harry, an aging jan- 
itor, shoveling coal into a small stove. 
Gradually the players drift in to begin 
their pregame rituals: the bandaging and 
banter, the flexing of muscles and fuss- 
ing with equipment. Finally dressed, the 
players are sent out for the match on a 
hard-frozen field. As the second act opens 
the game is in progress but the club's chair- 
man, Sir Frederick Thornton, and sec- 
retary, Mac Mackendrick, have taken 
refuge from the numbing cold in the lock- 
er room. They are still there, and the bat- 
tered players are spilling into the room 
at halftime as this excerpt begins. Luke, 
the masseur, swabs cuts and tends sprains. 
Meanwhile, Crosby, the coach, and his 
assistant. Sand ford, try to rally and ad- 
vise the players. The team then returns 
to the pitch, but in the course of the sec- 
ond half a forward named Kendal ( see 
cover) is severely injured. Bloody and de- 
lirious, he is helped to the locker room 
in the play's most compelling moment. 


Fenchurch — Jesus! Jesus! Bloody hell. 
Luke — Here . . . Let's have a look. 
Come on. 

Jaggfr — ( following him in) It’s nothing 
. . . bloody nothing . . . 

Fenchurch — Bloody studs, you see . . . 
Just look! 

( He holds his hand up, wincing, as Luke 
takes it. He groans, cries out, as Luke 
examines it. The others are beginning to 
flood in: stained jerseys, gasping, bruised, 
exhausted. Harry brings in two bottles 
of water which the players take swigs 
from. They spit into a bucket which 
Moore has carried in) 

Luke — Nothing broken. It'll be all right. 
Sandford — Do you want me to bind it 
for you, then? 

Fenchurch — No, no. No . . . No. 
Jagger — Can't hold the ball with a ban- 
dage on. 

Copley — Have you off to hospital, Fen- 
ny, lad. Match o'er: don’t worry. Op- 
eration. Have it off. Not going to have 
you troubled, lad, by that. 

Fenchurch — Sod off. 

(They laugh. Walsh groans and then 
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collapses on the bench) 

Walsh — I’m done. I'm finished. I shall 
never walk again. Sandy . . . Bring us a 
cup o' tea, old lad. 

Sandford — You’ll have a cup o' bloody 
nothing. Have a swab at that. 

(Splashes a cold sponge in his face and 
round his neck. Splutters, groans: finally 
wipes his face and neck. Crosby has come 
in with the remainder of the players) 

Crosby— Well done. Well done. Start 
putting on the pressure in the second 
half. 

Jagger — Pressure? 

Fenchurch — Pressure . . . 

Jagger — That was the bloody pressure. 
Anything from now on is strictly left- 
overs, Danny lad . . . I’m knackered. 
Look at that. Use hammers on that 
bloody pitch out theer . . . 
Mackendrick- Well done, then, lads. 
Well done. 

Fielding— You watching in here, then, 
Mr. Mackendrick, are you? 
Mackendrick— Out there, old lad. 1 
wouldn't miss it. 

Clegg — See that last try. . . ? 
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The curtain call in New Haven: the same cast 
will be appearing in the Broadway version. 


Mackendrick — . . . Go down in the 
bloody book will that. 

Sandford — Keep moving. Don't sit 
still. 

Crosby— That's right. Keep moving. 
Walshy, get up off your arse. 

(Walsh takes no notice: drinks from 
bottle) 

. . . Bryan? How’s your ankle? 
Atkinson — All right. I think. It’ll be 
all right. 

Fielding — Just look at that. Can’t move 
me bloody finger. 

Crosby — Keep away from that bloody 
fire . . . Sandy, keep ’em moving round, 
old lad. 

(Luke and Sandford are examining 
players: Moore and Spencer, the subs, 
are helping out with laces, tightening 
boots, handing round the bottles) 

. . . Any new jerseys? Any new shorts? 

( A couple of players call: 'No . . . 
No thanks') 

Copley — Over here, lads. I’ll have one. 


Crosby— Trevor? How’s your hands? 
Trevor — All right. I holds them up, freez- 
ing) 

Crosby — Keep moving, lad. Keep shift- 
ing. 

Trevor— Be all right. 

(Trevor is quite cold: hands and arms 
together, then rubbing himself, trying to 
get warm) 

Crosby — Barry? 

Copley — No. No. All right. 

Stringer — Bloody cold out theer. I read 
it i’ the paper. Seven degrees of frost 
last night. 

Sandford — Bloody well move faster, 
lad. 

Stringer — 1 am moving faster. It bloody 
catches up with you. 

Kendal — Ears, look. Can’t bloody feel 
’em. 

Jagger — Still on, then, Kenny, are they? 
Kendal — Aye. Think so. Better have a 
look, (crosses to mirror ) 

( The players are gradually getting over 
the shock of entering the warm room: 
sucking sponges, rinsing their mouths from 
the bottle, rubbing on more grease, ad- 
justing boots and socks: some move about, 
but quite slowly, tired, panting) 

Fenchurch— W hat’s the bloody score, 
then, lads? 

Fielding — Never notices on the bloody 
wing. 

Copley— Picking his bloody nose. 
Fielding — Talking to the crowd. 
Moore — Seven-seven, Fenny, lad. 
Clegg — (to Moore and Spencer) 
Bloody cold, you lads, out theer. 
Spencer — Freezing. 

Moore — Frozen. 

Walsh — Mr. Crosby, sir. 

Crosby — What’s that? 

Walsh — Isn’t it time we had a sub- 
stitute out theer. These lads are dying 
to get on and lake. 

Crosby — They’ll get on in my bloody 
time, not yours. Now get up. Come on. 
Get moving. I’ve told thee. Walsh, be- 
fore. 

(Patsy is sitting down, having his leg 
stretched hv Sandford — He has Pat- 
sy’s leg pulled out before him and is press- 
ing back the toe of the boot) 

... (to Patsy) You all right? 


Patsy — Bloody cramp. God . . . 
(groans: winces) 

Walsh — Another bloody fairy . . . 
Clegg — Go on. Give him summat, 
Sandy . . . 

Walsh — Here. Let’s have a bloody 
hold. 

Patsy — S’all right. S’all right. S’all 
right. 

(Patsy springs up flexes leg) 

Walsh — S’all in the bloody mind . . . 
Here. Have a look at my bloody back, 
then, will you? 

(Sandford lifts the back of his jer- 
sey) 

Sandford — Got a cut. 

Walsh — How many stitches? 

Sandford — Twenty or thi’ty. Can’t be 
sure. 

Walsh — Go on. Go on. Get shut . . . 
( players laugh ) Fieldy, have a bloody 
look, old lad. 

(Fielding lifts Walsh’s shirt and 
looks: slaps his back. Walsh goes over 
to the bucket: gets sponge: squeezes it 
down his back) 

Luke — (calling, with liniment, etc.) Any 
more for any more? 

Jagger — Any bruises, cuts, concus- 
sions, fractures . . . 

Copley — One down here you could have 
a look at, Lukey. 

( Opens shorts: players laugh. Thorn- 
ton has come in from the porch entrance) 

Thornton — Well played, lads. Well 
done . . . Morley, bloody fine try was 
that, young man. 

Morley— T hank you, sir. 

Thornton — (to Crosby) Not often we 
see a run like that . . . 

Crosby — No. That’s right. 

Thornton — Good kick, Clifford. Good 
kick was that. 

Owens — Aye. 

(During this period he has been out, 
through the bath-entrance, to wash his 
face and hands, almost like an office work- 
er, set for home: he comes in now, dry- 
ing face and hands) 

Thqrnton — Trevor, dropped goal: a 

continued 
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See the full line of Murray Mowers at the Jack 
Nicklaus sign, or write for name of nearest dealer.^ 

THE MURRAY OHIO MFG. CO., BRENTWOOD, TENN. 37027 


Jack Nicklaus does... 
and Murray does 


with riding mowers that handle with the ease of golf carts, 
plus new safety features. 


bloody picture. 

Trevor — T hanks. 

Thornton — H ow’re your hands? 

T revor — Frozen . 

Thornton — S aw you catch that ball: 
didn’t know you’d got it. ( laughs ) 
Trevor — N umb, {rubs his hands) 
Thornton — K enny. 

(Kendal nods) 

Walsh — S ir Frederick, how d’you think 
I managed, then? 

Thornton — L ike a dream, Walshy. 
Like a dream. 

Jagger — B loody nightmare, I should 
think, more likely. 

{The players laugh) 

Crosby — H e could bloody well do wi’ 
wekening up . . . There’s half on you 
asleep out yon . . . Fieldy . . . Bryan 
. . . move across. Go with it . . . It’s no 
good waiting till they come . . . Bloody 
hell . . . Trevor theer, he’s covering all 
that side . . . Colin, bloody interceptions'. 
it’s no good going in, lad, every time 
. . . they’ll be bloody well waiting for 
it soon . . . three times that / saw Jack 
here had to take your man . . . 

Walsh— B illy? 

Spencer — A ye? 

Walsh — G o eavesdrop at their door, old 
lad. 

Spencer— A ye! ( laughs ) 

Walsh — F ind out all their plans. 

( They laugh) 

Crosby — A s for bloody Walsh. A boot 
up the backside wouldn’t go astray. I’ll 
swear at times thy’s running bloody 
backwards, lad. 

Walsh — I am. 1 bloody am . . . Too 
bloody cold today for running forr’ad. 

{ They laugh: Walsh claps his cold 
hands either side of Sandford's face. 
Sandford, saying, ‘Gerrof,’ steps back. 
Crosby goes into private, whispered con- 
versation with individual players) 

Mackendrick — H ow’re you feeling, 
Trevor lad? 

Trevor — A ll right. 

Mackendrick — C ut your ear there, lad 
. . . Not bad . . . ( examines it closely) 
Sandy? . . . Put a spot o’ grease on that. 
(Trevor winces as it is applied) . . . Take 
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care of the professional men, you know. 
These lot — ( gestures round) Bloody 
ten a penny. 

(Jeers: Mackendrick takes no no- 
tice) 

. . . Have you ever tried playing i' mit- 
tens, then? 

Trevor — N o. 

Maokendrick — S ome players do, you 
know. Particularly in your position . . . 
In the amateur game, you know . . . 
Still. No need to tell you that. I'm sure. 
Trevor — A ye . . . I’ll . . . just pop off 
in theer. Shan't be a minute. 
Maokendrick — A ye . . . (slaps his 
hack ) 

(Trevor leaves through hath-entrance. 
Electric hell rings) 

Crosby — A ll right. All right. I'm say- 
ing no more. Quick score at the be- 
ginning: be all right . . . Cliff. At the 
fourth tackle. Cliff, try number five, (to 
the rest) Have you got that? 

Players — A ye. 

Crosby — B e bloody ready . . . Patsy? 
Patsy — A ye. 

Crosby — F enny? 

Fenchurch — A ye. All right. 

Crosby — G et up there! Bloody well 
stuck in. 

Fenchuroh — A ye. 

Crosby — B ryan . . . 

Atkinson— A ye. 

Crosby — H arder. Harder . . . Kenny? 
Kendal — A ye? 

Crosby — Bang 'em! You're not tucking 
the buggers in bed. 

Kendal — A ye. 

Crosby — L et's bloody well see it. then 
... I want to hear those sods go down 
... I want to feel that bloody stand 
start shaking . . . Johnny, have you got 
that, lad? 

Clegg — A ye. 

Crosby — G ood possession ... If their 
hooker causes any trouble let Walshy 
bang his head. 

Walsh — I already have done, lad. Don't 
worry. 

( They laugh) 

Crosby — C liff? Ought you want to add? 
Owens — N o, No. Mark your man. 
Don’t wait for somebody else to take 
him. 


( Roar of the crowd offstage) 

(They look to Thornton; he's been go- 
ing round to individual players, nodding 
formally , advising, giving praise. Trevor 
comes hack in) 

Thornton — G ood luck, lads. Keep at 
it. Don't let the pressure drop. Remem- 
ber: it's thy advantage second half. Away 
from home, for them: it always tells. 
Crosby — A ye . . . 

Thornton— G ood luck. 

Players — (totally uninterested) Aye . . . 
thanks . . . 

Thornton — G o up and shake them lads 
out o’ the bloody boardroom, Mac . . . 
They’ll watch the match from up theer 
if they get half a chance . . . 
Mackendrick — A ye . . . Good luck, 
lads. Don't let up. 

Players— N o . . . Aye . . . 
Mackendrick — S ee you after. Keep it 
up. Well done . . . (on his way out) 
Well done . . . Well done, Trev. (slaps 
Trevor's hack as he goes) 

(Thornton smiles round, nods at 
Crosby, then follows Mackendrick) 

Crosby— W atch Tallon near your line. 
Players — (moving off) Aye . . . aye. 
Owens — A ll right, then, lads. We're off. 
Crosby — B arry . . . 

Copley — A ye. (on move out, hands 
clenched) 

Crosby — A re you listening . . . 

Copley — A ye. Aye. Don’t worry. 
Crosby — R ight then . . . Fieldy, how's 
thy eye? 

Fielding — A ll right. 

Crosby — I t's bloody well opened. Look. 
(to Luke) 

Fielding — A ye. Aye. It'll be all right. 
(dismisses it: goes) 

Crosby- Remember . . . Fenny . . . 
Patsy . . . 

Players — A ye . . . aye ... All right. 
(filing out) 

(They go. Crosby nodding to each 
one at the door, advising, slapping hacks. 
Luke and Sandford start collecting the 
kit to take out. Moore and Spencer, 
still in their warmup-suits, pick up a buck- 
et and a hag between them, waiting to fol- 
low Crosby out after the players have 
gone) 

(Roar of the crowd as the players ap- 
pear on the pitch) 

(Harry has come in to collect the tow- 


els, tapes, hollies, etc. that have been 
left lying around) 

Luke — See you out theer, Danny . . . 
(packing his hag) 

Crosby— Right . . . Frank . . . Billy? 
Spencer— Aye. 

Crosby- Right . . . 

(They go. Sandford, Luke and 
Harry are left) 

Luke — Well, then, Harry . . . How's 
t’a barn? 

Harry — All right. 

Luke — Been warming up, in here, then, 
have you? 

Harry — I bloody haven't. 

Sandford— I'm not so sure I wouldn't 
prefer it here meself. (warming hands at 
fire) 

( Crowd roar offstage) 

... Ay up. Ay up. That's it. We're off. 

(He zips up his warmup-suit top) 

Luke— Be with you in a sec, old lad. 
Sandford — All right, (goes) 

(Luke and Harry work in silence for 
a moment. Then:) 

Luke — Do you ever back on matches, 
Harry? 

Harry — What? 

Luke — Bookies. 

Harry — I don't. 

Luke Nor 'osses? 

Harry — Nowt. 

Luke — What do you do in your spare 
time, then? 

Harry — I don't have any spare time. 
Luke — What do you do when you're 
not up here, then? 

Harry — I' m alus up here. 

Luke — Sleep up here, then, do you? 

(Roar offstage: Luke packs his hag) 

Harry— I sleep at home. 

Luke — Where's home? 

Harry — Home’s in our house. That's 
where home is. 

Luke — A damn good place to have it, 
lad. 

Harry — Bloody keep it theer, an' all. 
Luke — Thornton here, then, was he: 
first half? 
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Harry — A ye. 

Luke — C rafty . . . He'll never put him- 
self out. you know, unduly. 

Harry — A nd Mackendrick. 

Luke — W here one goes his shadder fol- 
lows. 

Harry — I t’s his place ... He can do 
what he likes ... He can sit in here 
the whole afternoon if he bloody likes. 
Luke — I suppose he can. 

( Roar offstage) 

. . . F’un him up here, you know, one 
night. 

Harry — W hat's that? 

Luke — S ir Frederick . . . Came back 
one night . . . Left me tackle . . . Saw 
a light up in the stand . . . Saw him sit- 
ting thcer. Alone. Crouched up. Like 
that. 

Harry— H is stand. Can sit theer when 
he likes. 

Luke — T en o'clock at night. 

Harry — T en o’clock i‘ the bloody morn- 
ing. Any time he likes. 

(Luke fastens his bag ) 

Luke — I s it true, then, what they say? 
Harry — W hat’s that? 

Luke — T hy's never watched a match. 
Harry — N ever. 

Luke — W hy’s that? 

Harry — M y job's in here. Thy job’s 
out yonder. 

Luke — T hey ought to set thee on a pair 
o’ bloody rails. 

(Goes over to the door) 

Harry — M ost jobs you get: they're 
bloody nowt . . . 

(Luke pauses at the door) 

. . . Don’t know what they work for . . . 
Luke — W hat? 

Harry — N ot anymore. Not a bit like it 
was . . . 

Luke- Well, thy works for the bloody 
club. 

Harry — I work for Sir Frederick, lad: 
for nob'dy else. 

(Luke looks across at him) 

... I mu’n run the bloody bath. 

(He goes. Luke watches from the door: 


then looks round for anything he's for- 
gotten: comes hack in. gets scissors: sound 
from the bath-entrance, of running wa- 
fer. He crosses to the door and then goes 
our. Harry comes hack a moment later : 
he gets towels from the basket and lays 
them out on the bench . by each peg. At 
one point there's a roar and booing from 
the crowd . then trumpets and rattles: the 
noise dies away to a moan. He turns on 
the loudspeaker) 

Voice — ( accompanied by the roaring of 
the crowd) . . . Copley . . . Clegg . . . 
Morley . . . Fenchurch . . . inside . . . pass- 
es .. . Jaggcr . . . Stringer . . . Tackled. 
Fourth tackle. Scrum down. Walsh . . . 
Fielding . . . Walsh having words with 
his opposite number. Getting down. The 
scrum is just inside United’s half ... al- 
most ten yards in from the opposite touch 
. . . put in . . . some rough play inside 
that scrum . . . Referee Tallon’s blown 
up . . . free kick ... no ... not sat- 
isfied with the tunnel . . . ball in . . . 
Walsh's head is up . . . (laughter) There’s 
some rough business inside that scrum 
... my goodness! . . . ball comes out 
. . . Morley . . . Copley . . . Owens . . . 
Owens to Trevor . . . Trevor is going to 
drop a goal . . . too late . . . He’s left it 
far too late . . . They’ve tried that once 
before . . . Kendal . . . 

(Harry switches the loudspeaker off) 

(Great roar outside) 

(He has crossed to the fire: more coal: 
pokes it: goes off to the bath-entrance. A 
moment later the door from the porch 
opens: Sandford comes in) 

Sandfor d — (calling) Luke? . . . Luke? 
Harry — (re-emerging) He's just gone. 
Sandford — O h, Christ . . . 

Harry — A nything up? 

Sandford— G one through the bloody 
tunnel . . . Missed him. 

( Roar increasing offstage) 

(Sandford hurries out) 

( H arry stands in the center of the room 
waiting: baying of the crowd. A few mo- 
ments later voices offstage: 'Hold the 
bloody door.’ ‘This side.’ 'This side.’ 
‘Take his shoulder.' 'I’m all right. I’m 
all right. Don’t worry.’ The door opens: 
Kendal comes in, supported by Crosby 
and Moorf.) 

Kendal— I t’s all right . . . It's bloody 


nowt . . . Where is it? Where's he put 
it? 

Crosby — G et him down ... no over 
here. Over here. On this. 

( They take him to the massage table) 

Kendal— N ow, don’t worry. Don’t wor- 
ry .. . Don’t worry. I’ll be all right . . . 
Moore— S’ all right. Kenny, lad. All 
right. 

Crosby — D oesn't know where he is. 
Now', come on. Lie down. Kenny, lad. 
Lie down. 

Kendal— S' all right. S'all right. 
Crosby— W here’s bloody Lukey . . . 
Frank, get us a bloody sponge. Harry, 
'od him down. 

(Crosby tries to hold Kendal down: 
having been laid on the table he strains 
and keeps trying to sit up. Harry comes 
over to the table: he watches, but does 
nothing to help ) 

Harry — (to Moore) Over there — that 
bucket. 

(Moore goes off to the bath-entrance) 

Crosby — C ome on, Kenny. Come on. 
Lie down, lad. 

Kendal — S’ all right . . . S'all right . . . 
I’ll go back on. 

Crosby — Y ou'll go nowhere, lad . . . 
Come on . . . Come on, then. Kenny, 
lad. Lie still. I want to bloody look . . . 
Come on . . . 

(The door opens: Sandiord comes in, 
followed closely by Luke who is car- 
rying his bag) 

Luke — H ow is he? . . . Don’t move 
him . . . Let’s have a look. 

Crosby — W here’s thy been? . . . On 
thy bloody holidays, ha’st tha? 

Luke — L et’s have a look ... I was com- 
ing up . . . 

Crosby — N ose . . . (steps back: Sand- 
ford takes hold) 

(Crosby gets a towel: he wipes the 
blood from his hands) 

Kendal — N ose . . . It’s me nose, Lu- 
key. 

Luke — L ie still, lad. now. Lie still. 
Kendal — I can’t bloody see. Lukey . . . 
Luke — N ow just lie still. That’s it . . . 

continued 
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That’s right . . . 

(Moore has brought the sponge) 

. . . Clean water, lad. Thai’s no good. 
Sandford — Here . . . here . . . I'll get 
it. (to Moore) Come round here. Get 
’od o’ this. 

(Moore lakes Sandford’s place: 
Sandford goes off to bath-entrance. 
Luke has looked at Kendal’s wound: 
his face is covered in blood: sponges have 
been placed round Kendal’s cheeks and 
mouth. Luke then stoops down to his 
hag. gets out cotton wool. Kendal is still 
trying to get up) 

Moore — I t’s all right, Kenny, lad. All 
right. 

Kendal — Can’t sec . . . 

Luke — Now just keep your eyes closed, 
lad . . . Harry: can you get a towel? 
Moore— I don’t think Ken wa’ even 
looking ... His bloody head came down 
. . . bloody boot came up . . . 

(Harry has passed over a towel: 
Moore takes it) 

Luke Shove it underneath his head. 
Kenny? Keep your head still, lad. 

(Sandford has brought in a bowl of 
water. Luke wipes away the blood with 
cotton wool: further examines the dam- 
age. Sandford pours a drop of disin- 
fectant from the bottle into the howl of 
water. Luke dips in the cotton wool, wipes 
Kendal’s nose. Crosby, not really in- 
terested, having wiped the blood from his 
hands and his warmup-suit, looks on im- 
patiently over Luke’s back ) 

Kendal — A bit o’ plaster: I’ll go back 
on. 

Luke Nay, lad. The game's over for 
you today. 

Kendal — I’ll be all right . . . I'll get 
back on . . . 

Crosby — He’s off, then, is he? 

Luke -Aye . . . 

Sandford — Aye . . . ( gestures up) I’ll 
take him up. 

Crosby — Right . . . Frank. Come on. 
Not have you hanging about down here. 
Sandford — Who you sending on? 
Crosby — ( looks round. To Moore) Do 
you think you can manage, then, out 
theer? 


Moore— Aye! 

Crosby— C ome on, then. Let’s have you 
up. 

(Moore, quickly, jubilantly, strips off 
his warmup-suit) 

. . . Lukey . . . 

Luke — A ye. 

Crosby— A s soon as you've done. Let’s 
have you up . . . Kenny, do you hear 
that, lad? 

Kendal — ( half-rising ) Aye . . . 
Crosby— W ell done, lad . . Just do as 
Lukey says . . . 

Kendal — A ye . . . 

Crosby — {to Moore) Come on. Come 
on. Not ready yet . . . 

{He goes to the door: Moore scram- 
bles out of the suit. Crosby leaves. 
Moore, flexing his legs, pulling down his 
jersey, etc., follows him) 

Luke — T heer, then, Kenny . . . {he has 
finished washing the wound and has 
dressed it with a plaster: he now helps 
Kendal up with Sandford's assistance) 
If there’s ought you want, just give a 
shout. 

Kendal— T here’s me electric tool-kit, 
Luke . . . 

Luke— I’ ve got it here, old lad . . . 
Thy'll be all right . . . 

Kendal — F ifteen quid that cost . . .just 
o’er . . . 

Sandford— H ere. then. Come on . . . 
Let’s have you in the bath. Come on. 
Come on. now ... It wouldn't do you 
much good if you dropped it in . . . 

(Kendal has got up from the table: 
Sandford helps him over to the bath- 
entrance. Luke finishes packing his bag. 
The porch door opens: Mackendrick 
comes in) 

Mackendrick— H ow is he? 

Luke — H e'll be all right. 

Mackendrick — T oo bloody old. you 
know. If I've said it once I’ve said it . . . 
Luke — A ye. 

Mackendrick —(calling offstage) 
How’re you feeling. Kenny, lad? 
Kendal— A ll right. 

Mackendrick — A ll right, Sandy? 
Sandford — A ye, I’ll have him in the 
bath. 

Mackendrick — T aking him up ... ? 
( gestures up) 

continued 
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ENVIRONMENT: 
AN AMERICAN 
TRAGEDY. 


America is suffering from pollution. 
But doesn't have to be. That's the 
tragedy. America can again be as 
beautiful as it once was. If we all 
get involved. Involved with things 
like putting trash in proper recep- 
tacles. Or carrying a litterbag in 
our cars. Let's restore the beauty 
that was once this country. 


People start 
pollution. 


People can stop it. 



Keep America Beautiful 




irform by 


Made Irom an original old style 
sour mash recipe by Bill Samuels, 
fourth generation Kentucky Oistiller. 

Also available in Limited Edition at 101 proof. 

SO proof • Star Hill Distilling Co . Star Hill form, toreiio. Hy 


The ski chum. SurfornT tool 
quickly smooths epoxy, fiberglass, 
aluminum, wood. Use it all 
outdoors, all around the house. 


Iteips 


mgs right 


vou 


it 

tastes 

expensive 

...and is. 


S o startlingly different are the design and 
performance of the HAVERSCOPE SYSTEM 
that you won’t really believe it until you see 
it and use >t. ■ With its standard objective, 
the HAVERSCOPE SYSTEM is an 8*. wide- 
angle (8.2'), 24mm monocular telescope — • 
more powerful than most field glasses and 
binoculars. For an even larger field, just 
quick-change objectives and you have a 6*. 
super-wide-angle (11), 18 mm telescope. ■ 
The prismatic, fully coated optics are of the 
same uncompromising quality that you ex- 
pect from the finest Japanese cameras — 
crispness, brilliance and complete plana- 
rity. ■ As an added bonus, the objectives 
may be used as 3x and 5x wide-field mag- 
mfter/loupes, of unexcelled definition and 
clarity. ■ Weight 3V t ozs., length only 3'/..". 
Comes with handstrap and soft, flat, zip- 
pered case that fits snugly in gentleman's 
pocket or lady's purse. 

□ Send me the HAVERSCOPE SYSTEM with 
case and exchange objectives. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. Refund in two weeks if not de- 
lighted. My check for $19.95 plus $1 for post. 
& ins. is enclosed. (Calif, resid. add 5% tax.) 
^ SI0305 

Address 


haventiills 


584 Washington Street 
San Francisco, CA 94111 
Phone (415) 981-5688 


WORK AND PLAY continued 


Sandford — A ye. 

Mackendrick — I’ ll see about a car. 
Sandford — (offstage) Shan't be long. 
Mackendrick — (to Luke) I'll go up 
to the office. 

Luke — T ool-kit. (sltows him) Bought 
this morning. 

(Mackendrick looks in) 

. . . Bloody shelves . . . 

Mackendrick — P oor old Kenny . . . 
Luke— B loody wife. 

Mackendrick— L ike that, then, is it? 
Luke— S he's been round half the teams 
i' the bloody league . . . one time or an- 
other. (packs his hag and goes over to 
the hath-ent ranee) I'll get on up. then, 
Sandy, lad. 

Sandford — (offstage) Aye. 

Luke — B e all right, then. Kenny, lad? 
Kendal — ( offstage ) Aye . . . 

(Luke collects his hag) 

Luke — Y ou’ll sec about a taxi, then? 
Mackendrick — A ye. 

( Roar offstage) 

(They lift their heads) 

Luke — A nother score. 
Mackendrick— (gestures at bath- 
entrance) 1*11 get up and tell Sir Freddy, 
then. 

(Mackendrick goes out by the of- 
fice entrance. Luke by the parch. Harry 
is now left alone: he has cleared up the 
bits of cotton wool and lint around the 
table: he collects the used towels. Sand- 
eord brings in Kendal's used kit, drops 
it on the floor and gets a towel) 

Sandford — T ake care of that, then, 
Harry . . . 

Harry — A ye. 

Sandford — T hem his clothes? 

Harry — A ye. 

(Sandford gets them down: he goes 
to the bath-entrance with the towel) 

Sandford — (offstage) Come on, then, 
Kenny . . . Let's have you out. 

(Harry tidies the massage table again, 
resetting the head-rest which, for Ken- 
dal’s sake, has been lowered. Then Ken- 
dal is led in with a towel round him) 
continued 
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The more ijou call us 
the less you need us. 


Most people think the Better 
Business Bureau is kind of a complaint 
department. 

They're only half right. 

The Bureau is also there to give 
you advice he/ore you buy. Because 
the more you call us for good advice, 
the less you'll need us as a complaint 
department. 

We can give you buying guides 
to help you buy many things wisely. 

And we have facts on thousands 
of businesses. So we can tell you 
if a certain company has been 
causing problems. Isn't that nice to 
know before you deal with it? 


The businessmen who support 
your Better Business Bureau know 
that when you have problems with 
one business, it can be bad for all 
businesses. 

So speak up when you've got a 
problem. We'll try to solve it. 

But remember that we're 
more than a complaint de- 
partment. Speak up when / 
you have a question, too. < * 

The more you call with 
questions, the less you'll 
call with problems. • it 


Speak up 


Better Business Bureau 
Helping you get your money’s worth 


WORK AND PLAY continued 



How you con 
get o f ine watch 
and find friendship 
and adventure 
for just $10.95: 

The fevered brain of our promotion 
manager has come up with another 
irresistible scheme to attract customers 
and friends. The wretch has induced us 
to "sell" Swiss-made HAVERWATCH at 
the laughable price of $10,95. "Why not 
just give ihe watch away," we asKed, 
"and get it over with?” But our man 
insisted mat to charge S10.95 would 
separate the men from the boys. Be that 
as it may, here is your chance for an 
almost sinful bargain. HAVERWATCH, 
of super-virile design, has a brushed 
steel case, stainless back, is anti- 
magnetic, has an extra fancy dial 
with sweep second hand, calendar (with 
magnifier), and even features a 
strategically placed jewel! But that 
isn't all. With the HAVERWATCH you will 
also receive our color-full 64 page 
Catalog, PLUS a $2 GIFT CERTIFICATE, 
which you may apply to your first 
purchase. Once you are our customer 
and friend, you'll receive every month 
delightful and amazing offers of 
outstanding merchandise. One more word 
about the watch: you may return it in 
two weeks for full refund if not 
delighted (and still remain our friend). 

And it is guaranteed one year for 
manufacturer's defects (we repair or 
replace free, of course, only charge 
tor postage and handling) . Simply 
clip this ad, jot your name, address 
(and zip) on the margin and send it to 
us with your check for $11.95 
($10.95 plus $1 for postage and 
insurance— Catif. residents please 
add $.60 sales tax), and we'll rush the 
HAVERWATCH right out. 

haverhills 

583 Washington. San Francisco Mill 
259-1 SI 0305 


... Can you see ought? 

Kendal — B loody dots . . . 

Sandford — N o. this way. lad. then. 
Over here. 

Kendal — I s the game over, Sandy? 
Sandford — J ust about. Sil thcer. I'll get 
you dried . . . 

(Kf.ndal sirs on the bench: Sandford 
dries his legs and feel: then he dries his 
head. Harry looks on) 

. . . Pass his shirt, then, will you? 

(Harry passes Kendal's shirt and vest 
over) 

( Roar of the crowd) 

Kendal — A re we winning? 

Sandford — C ome on, then . . . Get 
your head in this. 

Kendal — C an't remember . . . 

(Harry pulls his vest and shirt round his 
head: Kendal da:edlv pushes in his arms) 

Harry — W hat's he done? 

Sandford — N ose. 

Harry — B ro'k it. has he? 

Sandford — A ye. 

Kendal — R emember shopping. 
Sandford — W e've got it here, old lad. 
Don't worry. 

Kendal -Bloody fifteen quid . . . 
Harry— F' ust one this year. 

Sandford — C ome on, then, lad . . . 
Let's have you up. 

(Sandford helps Kendal to his feet. 
Harry watches, hands in pockets. Ken- 
dal leans heavily on Sandford: Sand- 
ford leans down and pulls up Kendal's 
trousers) 

Harry — T hree collar-bones we had one 
week . . . Two o' theirs . . . the last 
un ours . . . Ankle . . . Bloody thigh- 
bone. once . . . Red hair ... He never 
played again. 

Sandford — {to Kendal) Come on, 
come on, then, lad . . . 'od up. 

Kendal — S team boilers, lad . . . Bang 
'em in . . . Seen nothing like it. Row o' 
rivets . . . Christ . . . Can hardly see 
ought . . . Sandy? 

Sandford — H ere, old lad. Now just 
hold light . . . Come on. Come on, now. 
Let's have you out of here ... {to Har- 
ry) Will you see if Mr. Mackcndrick's 
got that car . . .? Harry, can you find 
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me coat as well? 

( H \rry goes out, stiffly : leaves by office 
entry) 

( Roar offstage rises to peak , applause, 
bugles, rattles) 

(Kendal turns to sound as if to go) 

. . . Nay, lad: can't go with nothing on 
your feet. 

(Sits him down, puts on his socks and 
shoes) 

Kendal — (dazed) Started lakin' here 
when I wa' fifteen, tha knows ... In- 
termediates . . . Then I went out, on 
loan, to one of these bloody colliery 
teams . . . bring 'em up at the bloody 
week-end in bloody buckets . . . play a 
game o' bloody football . . . boo/e all 
Sunday . . . back down at the coal-face, 
Monday . . . Seen nothing like it. Bet- 
ter ring my wife. 

Sandford — W hat? 

Kendal — S he won't know. 

Sandford — S he's not here today, then? 
Kendal — N o . . . 

Sandford — I' ll see about it, lad. Don't 
worry. 

Kendal — I f I'm bloody kept in, or ought. 
Sandford — A y c. It'll be all right. 
Kendal — T he woman next door has got 
a phone. 

Sandford — A ye. I'll sec about it, lad. 
All right, (gets up) Let's have your coat 
on. Won’t bother with your lie. 

(Kendal stands: Sandford helps him 
into his raincoat) 

Kendal — I wa' going to get a new un 
. . . until I bought this drill . . . 
Sandford — A ye! (laughs) 

Kendal — S tart saving up again . . . 
Sandford — T hat's right. 

(Harry comes in through the office 
door: he brings in Sandford's overcoat) 

Harry — T here's one outside already. 
Sandford — G ood. 

Harry — (watches Sandford's efforts) 
Alus one or two out thecr. 

Sandford — Y eh. 

Harry — S at 'days. 

Sandford — C ould alus use Sir Freder- 
ick's, then. 

Harry— A ye . . . 

Sandford — H ow're you feeling, lad? 

continued 


After you look into 
the new GM car you want, 
look into this new 


GMAC sticker. 



When you go to a 
Chevrolet, Pontiac, 
Oldsmobile, Buick, Opel, 
Cadillac or GMC Dealer 
who uses GMAC, you’re 
likely to see a new sign on 
the w indow of that new 
car or truck you have 
your eye on. It’s a 
particularly good sign 
because it tells you that 
he not only sells popular 


cars, but simplifies the 
procedure of your becom- 
ing the owner of one. 

Right there, in the 
GM Dealer’s showroom, 
you’ve gone as far as you 
have to go to obtain 
financing for the car, 
car insurance and 
creditor life insurance. 

General Motors 
Dealers who use GMAC 


can take care of the whole 
thing for you. All at 
terms tailored to fit your 
budget. And there are 
other advantages. So 
when you look over the 
new cars, don't overlook 
the new GMAC sticker. 

GMAC 

FINANCING 

We uncomplicate things 


In your own best interest - always remember, the most economical way to buy on time is to pay down as much as you can and pay the balance as soon as you 
Your credit standing is one of your greatest assets- only you can earn it and protect it. 


WORK AND PLAY continued 



What he needs, 
money can’t buy. 


his hve brothers and sisters. 

Frankie never met his father. 

Last summer, he and three buddies got arrested 
for stripping cars. He got off with a probation and 
a warning. Next time it’ll be the state reform school. 

Frankie’s mother loves him, but he needs 
someone to talk to. Man to man. Someone who 
thinks theTe’s vmrre to life than gang fights, pushing 
drugs or rolling bums. 

Someone like you. 

We know lots of fatherless kids like Frankie 
who need you. And we know a lot of other people 
who need you, too. Guys in veterans’ hospitals. 
Unwed mothers. Old people. Blind people. Patients 
in mental institutions. 

If you can help, even for a few hours, 
call your local Voluntary Action Center, or write to: 

“Volunteer,” Washington, D.C. 20013. 

What we need money can’t buy. 

We need you 

The National Center for Voluntary Action. 


Kendal — A ll right. 

Sandford— C ome on, then, lad . . . 
Just fasten this . . . 

(Kendal holds his head up so Sand- 
ford can fasten on the dressing Luke 
has left: it covers his nose and is at- 
tached with plaster to his cheeks) 

Kendal— I s it broke? 

Sandford— T here's a bit of a gash, old 
lad. 

Kendal — H ad it broken once before . . . 
Sandford— C an you manage to the car? 
(collects his coat) 

Kendai.— W hecr is it, then? ( turns ei- 
ther way) 

Sandford — H ere it is. old lad . . . 
(hands him his parcel) 

Kendal- Have to get some glasses . . . 
hardly sec . . . 

Sandford — (to Harry) Looks like 
bloody Genghis Khan . . . Come on, 
then, Kenny . . . Lean on me. (to Har- 
ry) Still got me bloody bools on . . . I'll 
get them in the office . . . Sec you. lad. 

(Harry watches them go. He waits: 
then he picks lip the used towel, takes it 
offstage to dump near the bath-entrance. 
He comes back, looks round, switches on 
the loudspeaker ): 

Voice — (crowd roar) ... to Walsh . . . 
reaches the twenty-five . . . goes down 
. . . plays back (roar) . . . comes to 
Clegg to Atkinson . . . Atkinson to the 
substitute Moore . . . Moore in now: 
crashes his way through . . . goes down 
. . . Walsh comes up . . . out to Ow- 
ens . . . Owens through . . . dummies 
. . . beautiful move ... to Stringer. 
Stringer out to Patsy . . . Patsy out to 
Trevor who's come up on the wing . . . 
kicks . . . Copley . . . Fenchurch . . . 
Fielding . . . Morlcy . . . (roar) Ball 
bounces into touch . . . scrum . . . 
(pause: dull roar) Growing dark now 
. . . ball goes in: comes out: Tallon 
blows . . . free kick . . . scrum infringe- 
ment . . . one or two tired figures there 
. . . can sec the steam, now. rising from 
the backs . . . Trevor's running up and 
down, blowing in his hands . . . Kick 
. . . good kick . . . (crowd roar) finds 
touch beyond the twenty-five . . . (crowd 
roar) 

(Harry sits, listening) 

(Fade: sound and light) end 



Once upon a time we called them raincoats. Rainfair changed all that. 
Now you get fashion, comfort, and Scotchgard protection 
against rain and stain. Westfield (left) about $45 
Monroe about $65. Sold at better stores. 


loracorp Company EH 


Scotchgard 


Slacks by Smartair. 


Rainfair 



These are 
the first cigars 
guaranteed 
to taste as fresh 
as on the day 
they were made. 


At last, it's here. 

The first cigar guaranteed fresh 
no matter what. 

Garcia y Vega. A cigar so great, 
it deserves to taste as fresh as it 
did on the day it was made. 

So we invented a way to guar- 
antee it. The pack with the new 
blue seal. The pouch inside is 
like a portable humidor. We call 
it Flav-R-Gard 8 . It doesn't look 
very different. But it is probably 
one of the best things to happen to 
cigars since the Indians invented 
them. 



You're likely to find Garcia y 
Vega's new humidor pack most 
everywhere. 

At prices for every purse. 

In the most popular cigar 
shapes. 

Taste a great cigar. 

Taste a Garcia y Vega. 
Garcia y Vega has been 
w around since 1882. 

But we still keep getting 
fresh ideas. 



Connoisseur s Choice Since 1882 


New! 


Introducing English Coronas 
in the new humidor tube. 25C 




tiS 


The first individual cigar guaranteed fresh no matter what. 
The secret's in our Flav-R-Loc f tube. 


FOR 

THE RECORD 

A roundup of the week Feb. 19-26 


baseball —The Major League Player*. Awociation 
and club owners reached tentative agreement on a 
three-year contract, pending ratification by both. 

pro basketball NBA: While the Los Angeles 
losing streak of four games became the longest 
ever under Coach Bill Sharman (/Mgr 63). Rick 
Barry was doing his best to help second-place Gold- 
en State gain on the Lakers in the Pacific Division. 
Barry has a flair for such things, like getting ofT a 
stretcher to lead the Warriors to a II 1-106 victory 
over the Lakers. Barry bruised his back in a second- 
quarter fall but came back to score 12 of his 20 
points in the second half. His 10 points in the last 
514 minutes against Milwaukee lilted Golden Stale 
to a 102 93 win as the Warriors outscored the 
Bucks 30 19 in the final period. In the Atlantic Di- 

Knicks as New York blew a 24-point halftime ad- 
vantage and a three-point lead in the; final 26 sec- 
onds at Chicago. The Knicks scored just 26 points 
in the second half as the Bulls won 84-83 on Boh 
Love's rebound basket in the last eight seconds. 
New York recovered at home the nest night with 
a 125-97 triumph over Buffalo to slice the Celtic 
lead to 314 games. Chicago, with Love scoring five 
straight baskets in an IK-poinl spurt, kept the pres- 
sure on Milwaukee in the Midwest Division. Love 
hit for 30 points as the Bulls won their sixth straight, 
122 1 00 over Phoenix, the Bucks' lead was chopped 
to 314 games. In theCentral Division. Archie Clark's 
season-high 31 points helped first-place Balt 
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ning goal in the last two minutes as the Blazers 
beat Ottawa 6-5. In so doing, Lawson became the 
first player in the new league to score 50 goals. Cleve- 
land. two points ahead, and New L upland were in 
'e for first place in the Las' ■ 
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the Rockets took a IIS-104 victory at Carolina to 
cut Utah’s lead to six games. Indiana remained in 
second place. 414 games behind the Stars. Although 
Kentucky continued to pressure Carolina, the East- 
ern Division remained a two-team affair. Dan Is- 
vel’s 35 points and Artis Gilmore’s 20 rebounds 
helped the Colonels win at Dallas, 107 102, and 
pull within 314 games of the Cougars. In a battle 
for the fourth-place playoff spot, Memphis drew 
within two games of New York with a 107-98 tri- 
umph over the slumping Nets, 

bowling DON McCUNE defeated Earl Anthony 
222 204 in the final game to win the $10,000 top 
prize in the $90,000 Winston-Salem Classic in North 
Carolina. 

boxing WBA lightweight champion ROBERTO 
DURAN scored a seventh-round I KO over Mex- 
ico's Juan Medina in a nontitle bout in Los Angeles. 

CRICKET BRIAN HASTINGS and RICHARD 
COLLINGE of New Zealand set a world record 
when they passed 130 for 10 wickets in the third 
tesl match against Pakistan at Auckland. I hey broke 
■’- ** e Ros- 


The Whalers beat Alberta 
: the next day from Chi- 
C rusaders 5 2 beloie 
:ver in Cleveland. Win- 
l lead over Houston in 


HORSE RACING KENNEDY ROAD ($13 20) 
spoiled by a nose the effort of the $1 horse. Cru- 
sading. winning the $83. 1 50 San Antonio Stakes al 
Santa Anita (page 26). 

GLEAMING (S5.60), with Angel Cordero Jr. up. 
won the SI 36,200 Hialeah Turf Cup. covering the 
1 14 miles in 2:27 Jj. It was the second straight year 
the 5-year-old has won the event. 

motor sports In his sixth consecutive victory 
.it Richmond Raceway. RICHARD PETTY won 
the Winston Cup Grand National stock-car race. 
Petty covered the 271 miles in 3:37:29. averaging 
74,8 mph over the .54 1 -mile track in a 1973 
Dodge. 

sailing A cat-rigged ketch, CASCADE, won the 
38-rnilc Southern Ocean Racing Conference's Lip- 
lon Cup race from Miami to Fort Lauderdale and 


SPECIAL DECATHLON -Pole Yaultcr BOB SEA- 
GREN won 539,700 in ihe Superstars event at Ro- 
londa, Fla. (pane 20). 

speed SKATING Defending champion AIJE 
KEULEN-DKI LSIRA of Ihe Netherlands won 
i he 31st Women's World championships with a 
victory in the 1,000 meters and a second-place fin- 
ish in the 3. 000-metcr race. SHEILA YOUNG of 
Detroit won the 500-meter in 43.56 at the meet in 
•Stromsund. Sweden. 

squash racquets— VICTOR NIEDERHOFFER 
of New York won the U.S. National singles title 
for the second straight year and the thud time by 
defeating Robert Hcthcrington 15-7, 15-9. 15-11 at 
Princeton. N.J. New York beat Philadelphia 3 2 
for the team championship. 

tennis JIMMY CONNORS won the S50.000 
USLTA Indoor Open at Salisbury. Md.. defeating 
Karl Mciler 3-6. 7-6, 7-6, 6-3. 

JAN KODES defeated Brian Fairlie 6-1, 6-3. 6-1 
to win a Group B WCT tournament at Cologne. 
Germany. Mark Cox and Graham Slilwell took 
the doubles with a 7-6. 6-3 victory over lop-seeded 
Marty Ricssen and Tom Okker. 

TRACK a field -TRACY SMITH and GEORGE 
WOODS set world indoor records in the National 
AAU meet at Madison Square Garden. Smith wilh 
a 13:07.2 in the three-mile and Woods with a 69’ 
9*4’ in the shotput. 

Bulgaria’s SVETLA ZLATEVA broke the women's 
world 800-meter indoor record wilh a 2:02.9 clock- 
ing at an international meet in Lyon, France. 



CHARLEY GARFIN 

el. a 34-ycar-old 
schoolteacher, won the 
Buffalo racquet hall 
championship for the 
fifth lime in the five- 
year cxislencc of the 
tournament. He also 
won the city squash rac- 
quets title in 1969 and 
the tennis crow n in both 
1964 and 1968. 


lori mason, a 9-ycar- 
jm Lake Stevens. 
, is believed lo be 
:hc youngest person 
:vcr to climb Mt. Kil- 
manjaro in Africa. All 
six members of the fam- 
ly ..I Dr. Gene Mason 
have now reached the 
summit of the peak, 
w The climb took the fam- 
ily five days. 




MARION PERICIN JR. a nd MIKE GAMBEE, a 

pair of 15-year-olds, have led their ninth-grade 
basketball team at Whilford Junior High in 
Beaverton. Ore. lo a 14-0 record. Pericin, the 
son of Ihe former Portland State basketball 
coach, scored 42 points in a 32-minute game, 
and Gambee, whose father Dave played for 
13 years in the NBA, had a high-point game 
of 41. The Whilford basketball team is av- 
enging 84 points per game while holding ihe 
opposition to 55. Pericin's scoring average is 
16.5 per game. Gambce's 16. 


KATHY BEVERS. a se- 
nior at Wellman (Tex- 
as) High, scored 32 
points to lead the Ladv 
Wildcats lo a 53-35 


victory over Flower 
Grove. She has scored 
more than 2.000 points 
in her career and is av- 
eraging more than 25 
points per game this 
season. 


PETE GAUGHN. a se- 
nior at Nazareth High 
in Brooklyn, set a na- 
tional scholastic llat- 
floor record with a 
4:13.1 clocking in the 
mile run at the Iona 
College Spiked Shoe 
Club meet. Gaughn 
, also has run two miles 
in 9:13 and 1,000 yards 
in 2:14.6. 
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IdJioLE THE READERS TAKE OVER 


JACK THE GIANT KILLER 

Sirs: 

A Heavy Comes to Light (Feb. 19) by 
John Underwood has to be one of the out- 
standing feature articles ever published in 
your magazine. It is certainly one of the 
greatest tributes ever to Jack Nicklaus. 

I feel that many people who see this 
man in action do not realize how much 
sincerity and stamina he possesses. Though 
not a very good golfer my self, I enjoy watch- 
ing the game for the sheer beauty con- 
tained within it and I marvel at those 
players such as Nicklaus who have total 
command over their power to bring their 
techniques to perfection. 

But Jack Nicklaus is not just a pro golf- 
er. as Underwood so masterfully points out. 
He is more. His dedication to his family, 
his friends, the public, his career and life it- 
self is one of the best examples of human 
sincerity ever expressed. The Golden Bear 
is a beautiful human being. 

Steve Knollman 

Cincinnati 

Sirs: 

John Underwood is right. My father and 
I had the good fortune to meet and play ten- 
nis with Jack Nicklaus last September at 
his home in Florida, and he was every bit 
as nice as Underwood's article implies. I 
also got the impression from our tennis 
match that Nicklaus is the kind of athlete 
who. if he had decided to concentrate on 
tennis instead of golf, would surely be one 
of the top WCT pros today. 

Turner Howard III 

Knoxville, Tcnn. 

Sirs: 

How ironic that John Underwood's won- 
derful article should immediately follow the 
Bob Hope Desert Classic. Once again, in a 
renewal of past battles, the golting world’s 
two most prestigious players met in a clas- 
sic head-to-head struggle. Arnold Palmer, 
displaying the charisma that made him the 
athlete of the decade, nudged golf's new- 
found hero for the title. 

Thanks to Underwood for an inside look 
at Jack Nicklaus, but I hope that both of 
these great players will continue to capti- 
vate us with their classic matches for years 
to come. 

Richard Howard 

Dayton 

Sirs: 

I am a Palmer fan and always will be. 
But you have told it as it is. Jack is the 
greatest. Jack is the giant killer. 

Clark. Creech 


RELIGION LESSON 

Sirs: 

Congratulations on your excellent article 
on Kareem Abdul-Jabbar and the Milwau- 
kee Bucks ( Center in a Storm, Feb. 19). 
Peter Carry has revealed to everyone the 
truth about Kareem. The fact that he be- 
lieves so strongly in his religion that he 
faces personal harm because of it exemplifies 
the kind of man he is. Wc here in Wis- 
consin realize the worth of this man. Thank 
you for showing the rest of the world. 

Steve Gavin 

Ted Schuler 

Eau Claire, Wis. 

Sirs: 

I think Peter Carry's article was very poor. 
It is true the Bucks and especially Kareem 
Abdul-Jabbar have had their problems this 
year, but tragedies like the murder of the 
Moslems in Washington. D.C. belong in 
newspapers and not in SI. Besides, even if 
the Bucks solve their personal problems they 
arc going to have bigger ones against the 
Los Angeles Lakers. 

Dan Olender 

Arcadia, Calif. 

Sirs: 

Center in a Storm was an excellent study 
of a misunderstood man and his religion. I 
had believed that all black men who changed 
their names were fanatical militants, and I 
despised them for it. Now I see that Abdul- 
Jabbar. Abdul-Rahman and others are doing 
more to shape a world of peace and love in 
one day than most of us have the courage 
to do in a lifetime. And to think that such 
a lesson in religion and life could be found 
in a sports magazine. 

Phil Pinkerton 

Harrisburg, Pa. 

A LIGHTER TOUCH 

Sirs: 

I very much enjoyed the article on the 
Bolus & Snopes entry in the 24 Hours of Day- 
tona race {Waitin' for the Robert E. Snopes, 
Feb. 12). 1 first saw this team at Sebring in 
March 1972 and I watched it again this 
year at Daytona. I always wondered about 
the name, having thought it stood for the 
owners of the car. Thanks for setting me 
straight with an informative and amusing 
article. I expected a dull essay on the events 
of the race, but you chose a far more in- 
teresting approach. 

It is a shame that not everyone can spend 
a day in the pits with Sam Scott and Wil- 
liam Jeanes to share their antics and en- 
thusiasm. 

Doug Lampe 


UNSINKABLE HOPES 

Sirs: 

I wish to commend both Sports Ii lus- 
TRATt:i>and Dr. James Haines of Morehouse 
College for the efforts to encourage young 
black swimmers ( That Old Sinking Feeling, 
Feb. 12). I was a member of a group of 
young black men from Washington, D.C. 
who took competitive swimming very se- 
riously in the early 1950s. Except for one. 
who attended Springfield and got a taste of 
the big time, we all attended CIAA and 
SIAC schools (“the very small pond") and 
worked during the summers as swimming 
instructors. 

I recall very vividly an evening in August 
of 1952 in Washington. After wc had been 
officially registered as a club to participate 
in a regional AAU meet (one of our group 
could "pass"), we were confronted by red- 
faced AAU officials stating. "There must 
be some mistake. You ‘boys' can participate 
in boxing and track but wc haven’t opened 
up swimming yet." A very traumatic, dis- 
couraging and frustrating experience, to say 
the least. 

A few of us stayed around to watch the 
meet and, ironically, in three major single 
events and two relays members of our club 
had been timed consistently from two to 
five seconds faster than the winning times 
in that meet. So Doc, Freddie el al., hang 
in. There is a black Mark Spitz out there 
somewhere. 

Emmett B. Ji ter Jk. 

Pcekskill. N.Y. 

Sirs: 

I was glad to see that Dr. Haines point- 
ed out that the buoyancy-test results were 
"purely descriptive" and not "inferential." 
In spite of what the natural initial reaction 
might be, buoyancy really has little to do 
with swimming ability. Buoyancy's greatest 
ally is plain old fat. Along with additional 
fat, however, has got to come a reduction 
in cardiovascular efficiency. I'll take car- 
diovascular efficiency anytime. 

From my years of swimming I recall nu- 
merous teammates who sank like rocks, par- 
ticularly their legs. Among them were Rich- 
ard Abrahams, a Big Ten champion, and 
Teddy Petras, who bettered the national high 
school 100-yard breaststroke record in 1961. 
If these names are not familiar enough there 
is Chet Jastrcmski, another hcavicr-than- 
water competitor. 

By the way, in naming world-class black 
swimmers it is a shame that you left out 
the name of Nate Clark of Ohio Slate, 
one of the finer butterflyers of the early 
1960s. 

Samuel Stephen Fields 
Silver Spring. Md. 


Seattle 


St. Petersburg. Fla 


YESTERDAY 


Look out on the Track! It's Supersquire! 

There was nothing mild-mannered about George Osbaldeston, and he came along 100 years before phone 
booths, but some of his feats would have turned Clark Kent green by J. A. MAXTONE GRAHAM 


W hile many men have striven to ex- 
cel at riding faster, playing long- 
er. shooting straighter. gambling higher, 
lighting harder and wenching more lust- 
ily, George Osbaldeston seems to have 
excelled most extravagantly. No one has 
been able to touch the record of this 19th- 
century superman they called, simply, 
the Squire. 

A dapper, stocky figure not much over 
five feet tall, he took up any challenge. 
He once socked a brawny 6-foot guards- 
man and broke two of his ribs. He put 
10 pistol balls in the ace of diamonds at 
20 yards, and stayed in the saddle 60 or 
70 hours a week in order to fulfill his pas- 
sion for fox hunting. He raced, gam- 
bled and mismanaged his way through 
£300.000 of inherited fortune, blaming 
his inattention to financial matters on 
his preoccupations with “hunting, rac- 
ing. shooting, tennis, rowing, ladies, etc." 

There was one particularly glorious 
day in 1831 when the Squire commanded 
even more attention than usual. Two 
years before, George Stephenson had 
won a prize with his clanking, smoke- 
belching locomotive contraption named 
“The Rocket.” which hauled a 
coachload of passengers at an unimag- 
inable 24 miles per hour. Suddenly, all 
England became speed-conscious. In a 
friendly talk with an old betting crony. 
Colonel C harritie, Osbaldeston suggest- 
ed that a man on horseback could prob- 
ably go just as fast, or very nearly. In 
fact, he said, he could do it easily if 
there were sufficient inducement — say, 
a thousand guineas. He and C'harritie 
set up the conditions: the Squire would 
try to ride 200 miles in 10 hours for the 
1,000 guineas plus whatever he could 
pick up in side bets. 

Despite his age (43), the Squire went 
into hard training. He also began to lay 
his strategy. He had no intention of real- 
ly racing a train. Instead he would stage 
the whole affair round a four-mile track 
at Newmarket, changing horses after 


each circuit and riding the better horses 
several times during the day. Bets were 
eagerly laid over the whole country. Os- 
baldeston backed himself to the tunc of 
1.000 guineas. A few days before the 
event, Osbaldeston was approached by 
John Gully, ex-prizefighter and race- 
horse owner, who said that if the Squire 
could cover the distance in nine hours 
Gully could get him excellent odds 
against the feat: 10 to I. It sounded 
good to the Squire, who promptly 
agreed. In the last weeks of training he 
rode 80 miles a day, every day. chang- 
ing horses the same way he would for 
the event itself. 

On the day of the endurance race, 
Nov. 5, 1831. a light rain was falling. 
The Squire's entourage for the occasion 
numbered in dozens: grooms, saddlers 
and men to hold, feed and water his 28 
mounts. A few hardy spectators shivered 
in the cold drizzle. At 12 minutes past 
seven the Squire swung his 155 pounds 
into the lambskin-covered saddle of his 
first mount, Emma, and was off. By the 
time latecomers had filled the grandstand 
a couple of hours later, he had already 
covered 50 miles, and mounted and dis- 
mounted 13 times. Most men after rid- 
ing 50 miles would stop to ease their 
muscles and refresh themselves; not the 
Squire, who impatiently leaped atop 
horse after horse while the rain steadily 
worsened. At the end of 31 rides and 
124 miles, he came to the ground for 
the first spell in more than four hours 
of hard galloping. "I stopped for six 
minutes," he recalled, "duringwhich time 
I ate and drank as much as I could: but 
the number of questions put to me by 
many of my friends, and even by some 
ladies, rather interfered with the repast." 

Cutting short his meal, he left the chat- 
tering spectators and swung into the job 
once more. Even after such a grueling 
morning he was still capable of break- 
ing his own speed record when he found 
a horse that could perform to his stan- 


dards. He rode one of Gully's racehorses 
four times during the marathon, once 
covering the four miles in eight min- 
utes. for an average speed of 30 mph. 

The Squire kept up his fantastic per- 
formance through the afternoon: his last 
25 rides consumed only two minutes 
more than his first 25. Then, aboard his 
3 1 st mount, came near-disaster: the 
horse was Ikie Solomons, a beast of no- 
torious temper. Without warning, lkie 
Solomons plunged off the track and 
headed for some low-growing trees on 
a nearby plantation. Eaced with decap- 
itation. the Squire threw himself off and 
let his mount crash through the under- 
growth. Surprisingly, Osbaldeston had 
anticipated such an emergency, and sta- 
tioned a couple of mounted men beside 
the course. One of them quickly caught 
the errant horse and the Squire lost only 
four minutes. 

As his purple silk jacket, white doe- 
skin breeches and black velvet cap hur- 
tled round the course for the 20lh, 30th 
and 40th times, his admiring audience 
grew in number. There was legitimate, 
organized racing on another Newmarket 
track that day. and from a certain ditch 
dividing the two courses spectators could 
enjoy watching a formal handicap race 
on one side and the Squire pounding re- 
lentlessly around on the other. 

By three in the afternoon it was clear 
that Osbaldeston would, barring acci- 
dents, have little difficulty in performing 
his feat well within the time; w hen he dis- 
mounted crcakily from his 50th and last 
four-mile circuit, the timekeepers noted 
down the astonishing time of eight hours 
and 42 minutes — an average of just un- 
der 24 mph, including stops and chang- 
es. In riding time alone, his seven hours 
19 minutes and 34 seconds in the sad- 
dle brought an average of over 27 mph. 

“I could have ridden 300 miles; I was 
not in the least fatigued at the end of 
the match,” said the Squire, who next 
day said that only his knees and the 
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soles of his fee; were sore. He galloped 
down the street toward the Rutland 
Arms in Newmarket, had a bath and a 
good rubdown with oil and announced 
that he was hungry. Me joined a merry 
party of 10 for dinner: "We kept it up 
till two o'clock next morning.” 

The Squire, who later in life com- 
plained of being victimized, was badly 
taken in the Newmarket ride. Although 
he collected his 1.000 guineas from Col- 
onel Charritie for his 200-mile run, he 
never got the thousands allegedly bet 
for him by Joe Bland, his commission 
man. Bland whimpered that he'd only 
managed to place £200 — and then he 
defaulted on that. To recoup, the Squire 
two weeks later offered long odds £20.- 
000 to £6.000— that he could ride 200 
miles in eight hours. No one took him 
up on it. 

The manic urge to compete and ex- 
cel — and to bet on his successes — stayed 
with Cieorge Osbaldeston all his 80 years. 
Let him take his inch-and-a-half-bore 
flintlock in his hand, and he is soon 
knocking down a hundred pheasants in 
as many shots. As the fastest cricket 
bowler in England, he saved an impor- 
tant match by bowling, dead drunk, w ith 
a broken shoulder. At one time he was 
Master of two separate packs of fox- 
hounds and any winter week when he 
failed to have six full days in the saddle 
was, to the Squire, a waste of time. 

Other Osbaldeston amusements in- 
cluded a billiards match lasting 50 hours 
without sleep, and a game of tennis 
against the French champion J. Edmond 
Barre. Barrc played with a regulation 
racket, w hile Osbaldeston played the ball 
with a gloved hand. "He won. 

Old age if such a man could ever be 
called old left him in comparative pen- 
ury. He had to sell his Yorkshire es- 
tates to meet debts of £120,000. With 
the poor remains of his fortune he pur- 
chased a tiny annuity, which was wisely 
paid to his wife -he had plunged into 
matrimony for the first time at 65. Each 
day, the Squire's lady gave him a gold- 
en sovereign to meet his out-of-pocket 
expenses. It usually went on betting. "Me 
never brought a farthing home," she re- 
ported. This tireless cocksparrow of a 
man once took a wager on a feat that, 
for him, must have been the most gru- 
eling of all. Someone in his London club 
bet him a sovereign that he couldn’t sit 
in a chair for 24 hours without moving. 
As usual, the Squire won. end 



However you go back to school, go with Slarflitc 
Luggage, Cum Laudc graduate of the school of 
hard knocks, Starflite has earned straight A's for 
it> ability to take thumps, bumps and other road, 
rail, and skyway hazing. Handsome enough to 
turn all heads on campus yet tough as your math 
prof. And moderately priced. Lam your own top 
grade in “buy-ology." Get Starflite — class of 
’73 — before you go. 
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The Special Edition Chrysler Newport 
A distinction more people can afford. 


From the beginning, a Chrysler 
has been an automobile that reflected a 
distinctive way of life. It’s the kind of 
automobile that became associated with 
the America’s Cup at Newport, and the 
Master's Tournament at Augusta. It’s the 
kind of automobile that became an Ameri- 


And today, with the Special Edi- 
tion Newport shown here, Chrysler has 
become a distinction more people can 
afford. 

This Newport offers the things com- 
mon to all Chryslers. Torsion-Quiet Ride 
for smoothness and sure, easy handling. 

It has a sound isolation system for 
quietness. And a standard Electronic Igni- 
tion System for improved starting and 
lessened maintenance costs. 

And of course, it offers the room 
that Chrysler has long been famous for. 

It also offers distinctive appoint- 
ments available on no other Chrysler. 


can classic: 

The Chrysler Town & Country. 





Among them a deep-grained vinyl 
roof, a special interior inspired by colors 
drawn from the southwestern desert, and 
Navajo copper exterior. 


Sec this Special Edition Chrysler 
Newport at your Chrysler-Plymouth 
dealer today. 

It’s a distinction you 

can’, afford ,o miss. , Mms i i:R 

Chnsler Newport G SM 

Extra can* in tm0iKfring.„it makes a diflmuce. 




How some people 
afford things 
others can’t. 



It’s not always who’s richer. 

But who’s smarter. 

Lots of people buy insurance 
from us because that’s all they 
want. Pure protection. They’re 
not looking for investment plans 
or a place to borrow money. 

Buying this kind of insurance, 
term insurance, can save you a lot. 

At Occidental, depending on 
age and policy, your premiums for 
term insurance can run 70% less 
than for cash value insurance. 

Think about it. The same 
protection for your family. At a 
fraction of the cost to you. 

And you always have the option 
of renewing or converting to 
a cash value plan at a later date. 

Want to find out how much 
money you could be saving with us? 
Then put your name, address and 
age on a postcard and send it to 
Occidental Life, Box 2 101, Terminal 
Annex, Los Angeles, Calif. 90051. 

It’s a 

smart buy. 

Occidental Life 

of Cali font iu 







What kind 
of a man 
sells for 
Occidental? 

A young man who knows what 
he wants. 

Such a man is Dennis A. 
Maxwell, who planned early on an 
insurance career like that of his 

a fathers. 

Dennis joined 
us in 1967 as an 
agent and started 
his climb. 

He also joined 
the Utilities 
Consumer Council 
in St. Louis. The council acts as a 
consumers’ sounding board on rate 
increases. It was one way he could 
contribute. 

And Dennis joined the Council 
of Field Underwriters of the St. 
Louis Life Underwriters Associa- 
tion. Now he’s President and active 
in their industry and community 
charity projects. 

In 1968, he was promoted to 
assistant brokerage manager, then 
in 1969 to assistant branch 
manager. In 1970,71 and 72, he 
qualified for the National Sales 
Achievement Award. 

His greatest satisfaction? 
"Most of my business is repeat and 
referral which means I'm doing a 
good job!’ 

You might say Dennis is on 
his way up. 

If you d like to become un Occidental 
agent, write to Bill Stannard at the address 
provided on the opposite page. 

It's a 

smart move. 

Occidental Life 

of Cali font 5?^ 


19TH HOLE continued 

ADVENTURE (CONT.) 

Sirs: 

Thank you Tor a most enjoyable article 
by Beau Westovcr ( Walk on the Wild Side, 
Jan. 29). Westoverand Mark Stearns proved 
on their midwinter trek through the Wy- 
oming wilderness that man can still over- 
come the forces of nature without the aid 
of many modern conveniences. I particularly 
appreciated the contrast the author showed 
between the beginning of his journey in the 
upper reaches of Yellowstone, where the 
American wilderness had not yet been 
scarred by man and machine, and the end. 
where civilization had taken over and marred 
the area around Grand Teton National Park. 

Ronald J. Rocacki 

Lackawanna, N.Y. 

Sirs: 

We feel that your article was unfortunate, 
especially in that it described extremely poor 
cold-weather camping technique, and was 
essentially a complete compilation of the 
"don'ts" of winter mountaineering. This 
area of Montana and Wyoming can be and 
is traveled safely throughout the winter 
including January and February, when the 
weather is much more extreme and the parks 
far more beautiful and pristine. Mark 
Stearns and Beau Westovcr ignored or broke 
nearly every basic rule of safety not to men- 
tion comfort and were lucky to survive. 
Those of your readers who arc inspired to 
follow in their snowshoc steps should un- 
derstand and avoid their serious mistakes. 

Beau and Mark did. however, do justice 
to the peace and joy of w inter in the moun- 
tains known so well to many of us. 

Thomas E. Richtsmeier, M.D. 

A. James Oested, O.D. 

Poplar, Mont. 

Sirs: 

Fortunately for Beau Westoverand Mark 
Stearns, a S2 compass functioned in 27 
below zero weather and good physical con- 
ditioning was a part of their regimen— oth- 
erwise a summer hiker would have discov- 
ered their partially decomposed bodies. 
Montana winters do not often release alive 
winter hikers who exhaust themselves, per- 
spire until their long johns arc wet and tack- 
le blizzards on foot after dark. 

Robert Fulton 

Billings, Mont. 

Sirs: 

Beau Westovcr and Mark Stearns are to 
be commended for their consummate cour- 
age. Even more to the point, they are to be 
held in wonderment for their foolhardiness. 

Kevin B. Byrd 

Princeton, NJ. 

Sirs: 

Do you know if cither the author or 


his friend has access to a psychiatrist? 

W. C. McClellan 

Dclavan, Wis. 

Sirs: 

Beau Westovcr's article pays tribute to 
John Colter, but only in name. This in- 
credible yet shadowy figure in our frontier 
history has never attained the full recognition 
his activities so amply justify. 

Colter walked into history on three sep- 
arate occasions. He was probably in his late 
20s when he joined the elite company of 
the Lewis and Clark expedition in 1803. As 
a scout and hunter, ranging the periphery 
of that exploratory group, he was the first 
white man to see the vast splendors of in- 
numerable valleys, rivers and mountains. 
The Lewis and Clark journals chronicle his 
progress throughout the expedition's three 
years, but they arc maddeningly deficient 
in yielding up personal background details 
on those in the historic party. 

Colter remained on the upper reaches of 
the Missouri in 1806-07 when Lewis and 
Clark returned, perhaps trapping the Yel- 
lowstone River that he and Clark had ex- 
plored that summer. The following spring he 
started down the Missouri alone, as Bernard 
DeVoto ( Course of Empire) says, "remem- 
bering deeds and adventures that would have 
enriched literature if there had been anyone 
there to write them down." Meeting a big 
trapping party moving upriver. Colter turned 
back to the wilderness yet again, and DeVoto 
says, "This time he marched into American 
legendry. . . . Without companions. Colter 
made a journey so remarkable that it makes 
one’s breath catch." 

In the dead of winter, alone, with a 30- 
pound pack, snowshocs, a gun and ammu- 
nition, this man moved off the boundaries 
of all existing maps and into the unknown 
of some of America's most rugged wilder- 
ness, about which Westovcr writes. Colter's 
exact route is unknown, but he probably 
traveled a circuitous course upward of 500 
miles. 

Colter bobbed to the surface of Western 
exploration and legend a third time. His cap- 
ture by the Blackfcet in the Three Forks 
area of Montana in 1808, his subsequent 
naked run for life, his escape into the Jef- 
ferson River by hiding amongst driftwood 
or, more romantically, in a beaver lodge, 
have been the true basis for this most pop- 
ular of all Indian escape stories. 

In my time, at Fort Clatsop near the Or- 
egon coast, in the Grand Tetons, on the lone- 
ly expanse of the Lamar River Valley in 
Yellowstone Park, at Three Forks. Mont., 
amidst the prickly pearand the "verry troub- 
lesom mosquetors" of Clark's journals, T 
have stood and thought of John Colter. He 
lacked only for literary documentation to 
take his rightful place in the forefront of 
American folk heroes. "Many brave men 

continued 



Thinking about 
buy ing a new car? 

This free book 
can help you make 
the right choice. 

Section I is about cars in gen- 
eral — models, options, body 
styles, insurance, even financ- 
ing. It will help no matter what 
kind of car you buy. Section 
II deais with Ford Motor 
Company cars. It offers facts, 
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lived before Agamemnon. . . But Colter 
is first in line to answer the challenge: "Bring 
me men to match my mountains!" His spir- 
it is embodied in Kipling's The Explorer : 
"Something hidden. Go and find it. Go 
and look behind the Ranges. . . And in 
my own thoughts. I borrow from Stephen 
Vincent Bcnet: when John Colter passes in 
the night, "the phantom deer arise, and all 
lost, wild America is burning in their eves." 

Aaron B. Stevens, M.D. 
Cambridge, N.Y. 

SPORTSMAN GORMAN 

Sirs: 

Bless tennis star Tom Gorman (Scori - 
cari>, Jan. 29). At a time when sport has de- 
teriorated to the point where amateurs can't 
turn down the big buck to remain ama- 
teurs, and professionals are strangling their 
own sports with demands for outrageous 
salaries. Mr. Gorman deserves praise for 
his altruistic sacrifice of a possible S5.000 
in second-place prize money for the sake of 
his opponents, the fans and the game. He 
heads my list for Sportsman of the Year. 

Di c L. Combs 

FPO San Francisco 

MEASURE FOR MEASURE 

Sirs: 

Your editorial comments about the met- 
ric System ("A Matter of Meters." Score- 
Card, Jan. 29) and the linguistic "ring" of 
a "four-footer" as opposed to that of a 
"1. 22-meter putt" appear to be biased in 
favor of the retention of the outmoded tng- 
lish system. 

This is really a shameful attitude for what 
I consider to be an otherwise progressive 
magazine. In view of the fact that wc arc in- 
creasing the use of the metric system cv- 
cryyvhere (c.g., food labels), your reluctance 
to consider the merits of a 1 20-ccntimctcr 
putt is, at best, an ostrichlike attitude. Hope- 
fully. this attitude will change. 

The Marin Golf Club is to be congrat- 
ulated. 

W. Stuart Home 

Fresno, Calif. 

Sirs: 

So a 1.22-mctcr putt doesn't have the ring 
of a four-footer. Does "first down and 9. 144 
to go" bother you, too? Console yourself 
with the idea that if Europeans had to change 
to our method, their 1,500-meter run would 
become the 1,640.4-yard run and an easy 
one-meter putt would become a "3.28 foot- 
er." Sigh. 

Gary Blakeslee 

Fremont, Calif. 


Address editorial mail to Sports Illustrated, 
Time & Life Building, Rockefeller Center, New 
York, N.Y. 10020. 


Add a new dimension lo your 
enjoyment ol the great out-of- 
doors. Learn all about archery. 
Send for your free catalog 
featuring new, low-cost Bear 
’76ei magnesium bow. Let 
Fred Bear Show You How! 
Write: Bear Archery, Dept. SI-3 
Grayling, Michigan 49738. 
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ATTACH 

PRESENT MAILING LABEL HERE. 


If you’re moving, please let us know 
four weeks 

before changing your address. 


Mail to: SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 
541 North Fairbanks Court 
Chicago, Illinois 60611 
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Street 

City 

State Zip Code 


J Be sure to attach your address label when 
I writing on other matters concerning your sub- 
| scription- billing, adjustment, complaint, etc. 

I To order SI check box: □ new ~ renewal 
I Subscription price in the United States, Canada, 
| Puerto Rico, and the Caribbean Islands SI 2.00 a 
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Taste Windsor instead. 



Taste Canada's smoothest whisky. You may never go back to your usual whisky. 
Windsor is the only Canadian made exclusively with Canadian grain, with water 
from glacier-fed springs and aged in the clear dry air of the Canadian Rockies. 



WINDSOR 

CANADIAN 


The Windsor Guardsman 
A suitable symbol for the 
Supreme Canadian 
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The Supreme Sour: 2 
jiggers (3 02.) Windsor 
Canadian, juice of V2 
lemon, Vz teaspoon pow- 
dered sugar. Shake vig- 
orously with ice, and 
serve with Maraschino 
cherry and an orange 
slice. Mellower for 
ladies: add sugar, or v* 
oz. orange juice. 


Very 


remarkably 


priced. 
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The smoothest 
whisky ever to come 
out of Canada! 





The name says it all: 

Iceberg 10 

Icy menthol flavor and only 10 mg.‘tar’ 

Less ‘tar’ than 99% of all menthol cigarettes sold. Yet Iceberg 10 
—with the advanced Delta Design filter— delivers the full, fresh icy flavor you want. 

Warning, The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous toYour Health. 


10 mg. "tar". 0.8 mg. nicotine, av. pet cigarette by FTC method. 



